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This scene at the foot of Big Ben was repeated at 
four other entry points to Parliament Square, London, 
last Saturday afternoon as over 1,000 supporters of the 
Committee of 100 held their public assembly, surrounded 
by 3,000 policemen. Traffic was diverted from the area 
from 3.30 p.m. for about two hours. 

While the arrests were proceeding demonstrators made 
short speeches, putting before the police and onlookers 
the case for unilateral disarmament by Britain. 

The police, for the most part, were friendly—in one 


instance asking a girl to indicate which of her friends 
she would like to have arrested with her so that she 
should have them with her during the long wait at the 
Court, 


& 


In Whitehall the demonstration was marred by occa- 
sional jeering at the police by supporters on the pave- 
ment, and the police were provoked into roughly break- 
ing up a group of about fifty undisciplined supporters, 


who insisted on crossing and recrossing Whitehall at 
the close of the demonstration. 

A total of 1,172 arrests were made. Demonstrators 
were still appearing before the Courts as Peace News 
went to press so that a list of those imprisoned is not 
yet available. Miss Inez Randall, of Reading, was 
among those charged with incitement: she had called 
on the police to “act as real Christians and come and 
join in the fight against weapons and tests.” 

Editorial on Page 4. 


THE TWENTY MEGATON BOMB 


AS THE BOMB EXPLODES the sky fills with a bluish white glare. 
A man standing sixty miles away would see a fireball thirty times 
brighter than the noonday sun—a fireball hot as the centre of 
the sun. 


The fireball rapidly expands until it is 44 miles wide. As 
it expands it begins to rise, scorching an ever-widening area. 


* 


The matter sucked up by the fireball starts to condense on 
reaching upper air layers, five to ten miles up. It spreads out, 
forming a radio-active mushroom cloud. The material in this 
cloud begins to descend as fall-out. 

Meanwhile, an intense pressure wave, or shock, travelling 
faster than sound spreads out from the centre of the explosion. 


crushing almost everything in its path until it gradually loses 
its force. 


Following this shock front comes the wind of more than 
1,000 miles per hour. As it moves outward the wind diminishes; 
behind it a vacuum develops. Then the surrounding air rushes 
in, fanning the fires started by thermal radiation and initial blast 
damage. 

Soon these fires will join and develop into a firestorm that 
could cover an area many miles across, destroying all that will 
burn—structures and living things. 

The blast itself would create a hole 240 feet deep at its 
deepest point and a half mile across. Within a radius of 7.7 
miles the destruction would be severe. The casualties in a large 
city could include five to six million dead. 
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A just world order requires 
freedom for all nations 
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Write for : 
WELSH NATIONALIST AIMS 
by Gwynfor Evans 
and actively support 
PLAID CYMRU 
WELSH NATIONALIST PARTY 
Radical and decentralist 
Cardiff 


8 Queen St 


One of the world’s leading ] 


scientists graphically presents the 
facts about nuclear war, tests and 
our responsibilities. 
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to peace 
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than the state”. 


lions. 


free after a few hours. 


God rather than the state”. 


DOES HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF? 


in B.C. 562 or thereabouts, there was a Pagan King in the 
Middle East named Darius, and he had a Prime Minister whose name 
was Daniel. One day Darius ordered that if anybody prayed to 
any god, except himself, for a month, they would be thrown to the 
lions. Now Daniel, who worshipped the Christians’ God, said, 
“This is a wicked law and | will break it: | will obey God rather 
So Daniel SAID his prayers. And Darius WAS 
annoyed, for which there was some excuse, as he did not believe 
in the Christians’ God. And Daniel was thrown into the den of 


But the lions knowing that Daniel was a vegetarian and that God 
was on his side, did not gobble him all up. And Darius set him 


Wasn’t that nice of the lions 

In 1962 A.D. or thereabouts, there was a Queen of Great Britain 
who was the Defender of the Faith and her Government had built 
airfields from which bombers could take off to destroy millions of 
Russian Christians and others. And her Church had said over and 
over and over again for years and years and years that “ war was 
contrary to the spirit and teachings of Jesus Christ”. 

And there were two or three Christian Pacifists who said, “ The 
Church is right. It is a wicked thing to plan to kill: we will obey 
So they tried to immobilise an 
airfield. And Regina WAS annoyed, which was inconsiderate of 
her because Britain was a Christian country, sending missionaries 
to convert the heathen. And Regina proceeded against them for 
breaking the “ Secrets Act”, although there was no secret about it. 

And the Christian Pacifists with others were sent to prison and 
the British lion gobbled them all up for eighteen months. 


Wasn’t that wrong of the lion 


Apply for free literature from Wallace Hancock, Movement for 
a Pacifist Church, 8 Barclay Oval, Woodford Wells, Essex. 


GENEVA MUST SUCCEED 


Come and hear 
Iqbal Singh : 
author and journalist 


Regina Pustan 
San Francisco-Moscow Marcher 


V. Osipov ; 
Isvestia correspondent 


Ivor Monta 
ae author and film producer 


Chairman : Bill Jones 
Lc. member, T. & G.W.U. 
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Please send Peace News for 8 weeks 
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ADDRESS 


PEACE NEWS 


5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1 


St. Christopher School 
LETCHWORTH 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines, 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING CONSIDERED 
FOR NEXT YEAR 


NECKTIES 
AND BADGES 


for Nuclear Disarmament 
supporters 


TIES printed just below the knot with 
small black CND emblem. 
Pure wool 5s. each. Choose colour 
from : royal-blue, dark red or green 
(emblem is quiet and unobtrusive), 
or grey, rust, and pale blue (emblem 
is bold and arresting). 


BADGES in black and white on any 
coloured felt backing, guaranteed 
washable, suitable for sewing on 
scarves, rucksacks, jerseys, etc. 
Size 34” diameter. Price 2s. 6d. each 


CAMPAIGN NECKTIES 


“Eastholme ", Lansdowne Road, 
S. Woodford, London, E.18 


“{f renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another ” 


This pledge, signed by each member, is 

the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 

Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 
DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 

6 Endsleigh Street London, W.C.1 


TERMS: Cash with order, 
26. 6d. (Box No. 1s. extra). 
in payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N !. 


3d. pe: word, min. 
Please don't send stamps 


Please send advertisements by first post Monday 


ADVERTISE IN PEACE NEWS 
Smalls rates above—discounts for series. 
advertisement rates on application. Ads. 
PN, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES 
DR. GEORGES OHSAWA, of Tokyo, talks on 
** Macrobiotics and the Oriental Philosophy" at 
53 Marloes Rd., W.8, on Sat., April 7, at 6.30. 
Admission free. Silver collection. 


PLYMOUTH: S.W. Committee of 100 invites all 
supporters to attend s conference at Swarthmore 
Hall, Mutley, Plymouth, at 2 p.m. on Saturday, 
March 31. Member of National Committee will 
gpeak, 

REGINALD SORENSEN, M.P., on Lord Snell ia 
Politica and Religion. Sun., April 1, at 11 a.m. 
S.P.E.S., Conway Hall, W.C.1, Tues., April 3, 
Discussion: The Lore and Language of School- 
children, Miss K. Johnson. 7.30 p.m, 


“ SOUTH AFRICA—WHITHER ? ” Speakers : 
Philip and Myrtle Radley. Friends House, Euston 
Read, N.W.1, Sunday, April 1, at 6.30 p.m. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


BROOK LINN GUEST HOUSE, Callander, 
Perthshire. Centre for Trossachs and mountain 
scenery. Health-giving vegetarian meals (VCA). 
Special Family terms. Mrs. Muriel Choffin. Tel.: 
Callander 103. 


COTSWOLD HILLS: Cottage guest house; ex- 
cellent centre; good food; £1 daily, £6 weekly 
(afternoon teas extra). Brochure: Lilla Eaton, Yew 
Trees, Cockleford, Cowley, Cheltenham. 


FRINTON-ON-SEA, ESSEX. Vegetarian. Food 
reform. Open Easter to mid-Oct. Facing south. 
Overlooking greensward and the sea. Lilian and 
Aldo Vezza, Sandy Point, Esplanade. Tel.: 691. 
V.C.A. Member, 


HOLIDAY FLATLETS for vegetarians and non- 
smokers at Westgate-on-Sea, Kent. 5 mins, station 
and shops; 1 min. beach. Enquire: Mrs. Arnaldi, 
258 Scott Ellis Gdns., London, N.W.8. 

NORTH WALES: Vegetarian and vegan guest 
house near mountains and sea. Beach hut available. 
Lovely woodland garden. Compost-grown fruit and 
vegetables. Brochure from Jeannie and George 
Lake, Pias-y-Coed, Penmaen Park, Llanfairfechan. 
Tel.: 161. V.C.A. Member. 

RURAL NORFOLK: Peaceful 
Broads district, delightful beach. Reform or con- 
ventional catering. Vegetarian proprietors. H. & C. 
bedrooms. Woodbine Guest House, Sea Palling, 
Norwich. (Hickling 236.) 

SNOWDONIA NATIONAL PARK. Vegetarian 
Guest House overlooking Cardigan Bay. Mountains, 
sands and sea bathing. Also furnished rooms, own 


for results. 
Displayed 
Manager, 


seaside village. 


SOUTH CORNWALL, Easter vacancies, fvhing 
village. Comfortable house. Good foed. Boat. 
8 gna. B. and B. 17s. 6d. Lambourn, Moumhbok. 
Mousehole 236. 

WELSH-SHROPSHIRE BORDER. ‘Brym Tamat" 
Guest House, Liansantffraid, Montgomeryshire. De- 
lightful grounds. Peace with comfort. W. Mlolland 
brochure. 

WORTHING : Mr. and Mra, E. S. White, whose 
Torquay vegetarian establishment was so popular, 
welcome guests at 29 Harvey Rd., West Worthing. 
Stamp for reply please. 


PERSONAL 


ATTENTION ABSTAINERS. Motor Insurance 
Company insuring abstainers only offer amazing low 


tates. Up to 50 per cent N.C.B. Details from 
Temperance Brokers, local representatives in all 
areas. Morris Hunter (PN), 37 Victoria Avenue, 


Southend-on-Sea, Essex 

CARPET PLANNERS, CLEANERS, REPAIRERS. 
Contract and private. TEM 2776. BAT 817. 
Thames Carpet Co., 16 New Row, W.C.2. 


DUPLICATING, verbatim, shorthand, _ typing 
(tapes, etc.), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
field Road, London, N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 

EAST MIDLANDS COMMITTEE OF 100. Will 
you join? For information write Secretary, 42 
Suonyhill Ave., Derby. 

HYPNOSIS. Consultant treats nervous condi- 
tions, disorders, personal habits and problems. G. 
Stocker, MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, 
N.W.3 SWIss Cottage 4904 

KEEP IN TOUCH, and form friendships with 
men and women at home and in other countries. 
Every month we list enthusiasts who are seeking 
tape contacts. Send for publication. Name. address, 
age, interests, speeds to be used. maximum spool 
size, recorder owned, special areas to be contacted, 
and if you wish to become a regular reader of Tape 
Recording Magazine a year's subscription eosts £1. 
7 Tudor St., London, E.C.4. 

LIBERTARIAN YOUTH International 
Camp, 1962. August—South of France. Enquiries: 
Federacion Iberica de Juventudes Libertarias, 159 
Ledbury Rd., N.W.11. 

PERSONAL COLUMN LTD., Falcon House, 
Burnley, Lancs. Pen Friend—all hobbies Corre- 
spondents in almost every country, All ages. 
S.A E. for details. 

THE MARRIAGE CLUB arranges social intro- 
ductions for people of education and_ sensitivity. 
Mrs. Prue White, 17, Estelle Rd., London, N.W.3. 


LITERATURE 


CONTACT—a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apartheid 
and colonialism. 6 months 8s. 9d., 12 months 173. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 

£ os. d. of NUCLEAR WEAPONS im Labour 
ilps Is, 24d. p.f. 161 Drury Lane, London, 

C. 


LIBRARIES bought : politics, economics, world 
affairs, RIV, 6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, 


Wb 
SITUATIONS WANTED 

HUSBAND, WIFE; experienced Meeting House 
caretakers, gardeners, seek similar work; accom- 
modation. Not necessarily religious premises, Box 
No. 70, 

MAN, 30, PACIFIST, well-educated, wide general 
knowledge, unemployed long period following il- 


Summer 


kitchen. Trevor and Mary Jepson, Brackenhurst, ness, seeks situation where talents of use. Box 
Fairbourne, Merioneth. No 69. 
AE TNAg AT TM gag NN gO MAP Aa gt ER yA FEN HEN EM tO ggg EN etapa Htn AHEAD HNN eH Nye APNGl 
Tuesday, April 3 
HARROW: 8 pm. 10 Kenton Ave. Study 


As this is 2 free service we reserve the right to 


select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 
1. Send entries to arrive not later than FIRST 


POST MONDAY. (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, TOWN, time, place (hall, street); 
nature of eveat; speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address) 

To publicise full details, 
displayed advertisement. 

Friday, March 30 

LONDON, W.C.1: 12.30 p.m. 


book a classified or 


Friends' Int. 


Centre, 32 Tavistock Sa. Rev. Philip Potter: 
“Youth in Rural Community Development in West 
Africa."" SoF. 

WHITLEY BAY: 7.30 p.m.—Il p.m. Social 
Service Centre. Dance to the music of ‘' The 
Strangers.'' 33. 6d. CND. 


Saturday, March 31, and Sunday, April 1 
BANGOR, Co. Down: Conference, ‘' Capital 
Punishment and the Alternative."' Roya! Hotel. 
Details: Mrs. Taylor, 20 Landscape Park, Church- 
town, Dublin. Irish Pacifist Movement, 
Saturday, March 31 
BATH: 7 p.m, Friends’ Mtg. Hse., a 
Dr. Rachel Pinney : ‘' Listeners for Peace.” CND. 
COLCHESTER : 2.30 to 8.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. 
Hee., Shewell Rd. School for Non-violence. Peter 
Cadogan. CND and Committee of 100. 
HAVANT-PORTSMOUTH March: 4.30) p.m. 
assemble Havant Park (Park Rd., nr. Havant Stn.). 


York St 


D. > 
YONDON : 3 p.m. Manette St. (off Charing Cross 
Rd.). Open-air Meeting. Richard Headicar. 
‘Assemble Manette St. 4.30 for West End Poster 
Parade, till 5.30. CND. 

LONDON, S.W.17: Mass Poster. Parades 10-12 
noon and 2-5 pm. Assemble Tooting Bec Under- 
ground Station. YCND. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE: 11 a.m.—5_ p.m. 
Durant Hall, Oxford St. Easter Bazaar. CND. 

PLYMOUTH: 2 p.m. Swarthmore Hall, Mutley. 
Committee of 100 (South-West). 3 

RICHMOND, Surrey: March to US base at 
Bushey. Assemble 3.30 p.m. Richmond Green, 
opposite Theatre. CND. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA : 2.30 p.m. Dowsett Ave. 
Assemble for poster parade. 


(Nr. Victoria Circus). 
CND. 

STAINES ta FELTHAM: March. Assemble 1 
p.m. Regal Cinema. 3.30 p.m. Feltham Green, 
Open-air Meeting. Speaker : Josephine Richardson. 
YCND. 


STREATHAM and NORBURY: Poster Parade. 
Assemble 2.30 p.m. Stanford Rd., Norbury. CND. 
TOLWORTH, Surrey: March to US_ base at 
Bushey. Assemble 2.30 p.m. Tolworth Broadway. 
dD 


WORTHING: S.E. Regional March. Assemble 
3 p.m. Central Stn. CND. 
Sunday, April 
LONDON, W.1: 2.45 p.m. 
Hall, Fitzroy Sq. Greenwood, Brockway, 
Hale, Willis, Horner, Allaun: NAT! 
Neutralism ?"? LPF. 
PORTSMOUTH-SOUTHAMPTON March : 9 a.m. 
assemble Guildhall Sq. (nr. Portsmouth and South- 
sea Stn.). Lunch stop: Fareham. Tea stop: 
Bursledon. YCND. 
Monday, April 2 
BIRMINGHAM: 7.15 p.m. Arden Hotel, New 
St. AGM W.M. Area PPU. 


1 7 
Mahatma Gandhi 
Soper, 

O- or 


Group : "' The Effects of Nuclear War—The Peace- 


ful Alternatives.” Speaker: Dr. Ian Percival. 
CND. 

LIVERPOOL: 7.45 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., 
Hunter St. “Conference for Action.” L'pool 


and District Peace Board. 
Wednesday, April 4 
BELFAST : 7.30 p.m. Central Hall, Rosemary St. 
Aldermaston films and AGM. CND. 
CROSBY, Nr, Liverpool: 7.30 p.m. St. Faith’s 
Hall, Crosby Rd. North, Films. Speakers: Rey 


Dr, Vincent, Dr. E. Brook i : ; 
Spetght. CD. $s. Chairman: Dr. A. 


Thursday, April § 


BATH : 7,30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., York St. 
CND Christian Group General Discussion. 
CAMBERLEY: 8 p.m. St. George’s Ch. Hall 


(off High St... Mrs. Anne Kerr, Geo Clark : 
“We Accuse."’ Chair: Mrs, Pearl, CND. ae 
EAST HAM: 7.30 p.m. Town (minor) Hall. 


Mrs. Diana Collins, Councillor Peggy Middleton, 
Cire Wont, Helps. and other speakers 
LONDON, N.W.3: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg., Hse., 
Heath St. Canon Collins speaking, CND. 
Friday, April 6 
CHELMSFORD: From 5 p.m. YMCA _ Hall, 


Victoria Road. Leafleting coffee b i 
East Ange “YCND. gz ee bars and cinemas. 


STAINES : 7.30 p.m. T. Hall i i 
Speaker : Michael} Déat CND. gee ae 


Saturday, April 7 
BRIGHTON: 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. Friends’ 
Hse., Ship St. ‘‘ Reverence for Life.’ Speakers, 
tefreshments, Brains Trust. SoF, Veg. Socy., FoR, 


UNA, PPU, Br. Union for the Abolition of Vivi- 
section. 


Mtg. 


CHELMSFORD : All day recruiting activities. 
Report to Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Rainsford Rd 2.30 
p.m. Poster»Parade from Mtg, Hse. 7.30 p.m. 


Public Meeting Mtg. Hse, E. Anglia YCND. 
EVESHAM: Poster Parade. Assemble 2.30 p.m. 
Cae lights, Pershore Rd., nr. new bridge. 


HOUNSLOW 


to TWICKENHAM: = March. 
Assemble 1 p.m. Dominioa Cinema. 3.30 p.m. 
Twickenham Green, Open-air Meeting. YCND. 


LONDON, E.11: 7.15 Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush- 
wood. Annual Reunion Concert, Bring and Buy, 
Bookstall. Refreshments. PPU. 

LONDON, 5S.W.17: 
noon, and 2-5 p.m. 
ground Stn. YCND. 

LONDON, W.C.2: 7.30 p.m. Kingsway Hall, 
Room 31. ‘‘ How Can We Prevent War?" John 
Loversced, Ronald Mallone, Albert Leaper, Myrtle 
Solomon, and Brains Trust. Fellowship Party. 

MANCHESTER: 2 p.m. to 8 p.m. Central Hall, 
Oldham St. Viewing session of peace films. Dele- 
gates’ tickets 2s. 6d.: R. Cordwell, 462 Kingsway, 
M'chester 19. 

STRATFORD - ON - AVON 1 Poster 
Assemble 11.30 a.m. Banbury Road. 


Sunday, April & 

CHELMSFORD: Leafleting churches, canvassing. 
E. Anglia YCND. 

LONDON: 3 p.m. Air St. Assemble for West 
End Poster Parade. CND. 

LONDON : 2.30 p.m. Royal Festival Hall, ‘‘ We 
Speak of Africa." Music, humour and drama, 
celebrating Africa Freedom Day. MCF. 

Saturday, April 14, and Sunday, April 15 

WINSCOMBE: Penscot Guest House, Shipham. 
Harold F. Bing on the WRI and the International 
Pacifist Movement. Weekend all-in 42s. 
Daily pro rata. PPU Western Area Council. 


Mass Poster Parades 10-12 
Assemble Tooting Bec Under- 


Parade. 
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LABOUR MONTHLY 
CANON COLLINS 


Forward from Aldermaston 


R. PALME DUTT 


Problems of Disarmament 


D. N. PRITT, Q.C. 


Cuba’s Political Parties 


April! Issue 1s. 6d. 
9s. half-yearly 


Dept. PN, 134 Ballards Lane, N.3 


WARLEY INSTITUTIONAL 
CHURCH 


Oldbury, Nr. Birmingham 


Many readers of Peace News have 
had connections with the above 
Church and with its founder, G. 
Norman Robbins. They will be aware 
of its unique witness for pacifism 
through two world wars. 


We ask for their support for our 


APPEAL FOR £3,250 


For a new Church Hall 
to enable its work to be continued 
and expanded 


Donations to: The Treasurer, Mrs. 
M. White, 39 Snadfields Road, Oldbury, 


Nr. Birmingham 


‘*What you and | need is 
to find out much more about 
Mrs. Brown.”” 


REGINALD REYNOLDS 


appeal for a new approach 


The Map 
of Mrs Brown 


A P:ACE NEWS FOLDER - PRICE 3d 


Second reprint 
2s 6d 100, 17s 6d. 1,000, post free 
5 CALEDONIAN RD., LONDON, N.1 


NEWS FROM SMALLER CENTRES 


COUNTRY-V 


MPSHE Campaign for Nuclear Disarm- 
~ ament’s call may ring loud and 
clear in London, Birmingham, Man- 
chester and other big cities, but in 
more remote districts it often depends 
upon individuals being prepared to 
stick their necks out. 

This weck Peace News reporters have 
collected news from smaller centres, 

Haywards Heath (Sussex), managed to 
muster 200 people for a march through the 
town on a wet Saturday, and on the follow- 
ing Thursday packed a hail with 160 people 
to hear Canon Collins and Nigel Calder 
speak on “Suicide or Sanity? ” 


The meeting wound up a week of activity 
in this Conservative area of Sussex which 
included an open-air meeting, a Youth 
Debate and an evening of campaigning in 
the nearby villages of Scaynes Hill and 
Horsted Keynes. 


Two hundred miles to the West in the 
lovely North Devon village of Braunton, 
the vicar, the Rev. Prebendary T. R. Owen 
was raising the issue in his letter to readers 
of his Parish Magazine: 


“ 


... We ought, I think, to be very 
glad that there are some young men and 
women who feel very seriously about 
their involvement in nuclear warfate and 
that they are prepared to go to some 
rather odd and extreme Iengths to demon- 
strate their opposition to it.” 


WICKEDNESS 


Orpington, in Kent, of course has had the 
spotlight of a sensational election result, 
but month in and month out, the Rector of 
Orpington's parish of Crofton has kept the 
unilateralist argument in front of his con- 
gregation. Just before the election the Rev. 
Francis Noble was writing: 


“Last September and October, the 
world was absolutely shocked when the 
Government of the Soviet Union cynic- 
ally set aside the testing truce and tried 
out multi-megaton bombs. .. . How we 
agreed with the well deserved condemna- 
tion: ‘The Russians have contemptuously 
ignored the desires of ordinary people 
everywhere ’ (Lord Home); ‘This atomic 
blackmail is designed to substitute terror 
for reason’ (President Kennedy); ‘We 
must condemn the resumption of nuclear 
tests . . . no matter who resumed them 

. . We solemnly condemn the threat, 
the actual reality of poisoning humanity 
while the world is still at peace’ (Mr. 
George Brown). 


“Now, the very people who have used 
such words are supporting preparations 
for underground tests in Nevada and 
doing precisely the same thing at Christ- 
mas Island. . . . When is wickedness not 
wickedness? ” 


The Rev. Francis Noble had prefaced 
his comments on tests with some trenchant 
remarks on the Nuremburg, Eichmann and 
Old Bailey trials. 

Repercussions from the Old Bailey trial 


3 g 


From PEACE NEWS reporters 


come also from Farnborough (Hants), 
where the local CND sent a letter to the 
Home Secretary demanding the immediate 
release of the six imprisoned members of 
the Committee of 100. 


This action was coupled with the sending 
of congratulations to the organisers in New 
York of the Times Square protest against 
tests. The Farnborough group also picketed 
einemas showing The Day the Earth 
Caught Fire in Aldershot, Farnborough and 
Camberley. 


Students took the Campaign to a number 
of Welsh towns fast month with their 
“ Aldermaston March” from Criccieth to 
Portmadoc and from Portmadoc to Blaenau 
Ffestiniog. 

Although on Sunday the way up-hill was 
through blinding snow, the marchers carried 
with them the recollection of starting out 
the previous day 200 strong with a number 
of local ministers supporting them, and 
seeing the most tightly packed audience 
Portmadoc had ever had, addressed by 
Michael Foot. 


MOBILE FILM VAN 


Twenty-two Yorkshire towns were visited 
earlier this year by a mobile film van, and 
the success of this venture has convinced 
Len and Hilda Gibson, who embarked on 
it with very slender resources, that this is 
an excellent way of reaching the man in 
the strect. 

Quaker peace posters were displayed on 
the side of the van, books and pamphlets 
sold and over 9,000 leaflets given away. 

This pilot project, helped financially by 
the Peace Pledge Union and supported by 
the Yorkshire secretaries of CND, is one 
that the Gibsons want to see repeated all 
over Britain. 

Student and University activities have 
been another feature of campaigning in 
March. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Macmillan, 
received, and replied to, a letter from 120 
senior members ,of the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

“We are deeply concerned,” they 
wrote, “at the Government’s intention to 
resume testing, albeit underground, and 
to permit atmospheric testing by the 
United States Government on Christmas 
Island. 

“Yt appears reasonable to suppose that 
a place as remote as Christmas Island is 
required because atmospheric tests of 
even larger weapons are envisaged. When 
it is known that, if dropped on Central 
London, a_ single 20-megaton bomb 
(smaller than that exploded at Bikini) 
could destroy the whole of Greater Lon- 
don and its eight million people, there 
can be little if any justification in carry- 
ing developments to a still greater measure 
of frightfulness. Further tests can only 
encourage the Soviet Government to give 
another twist to the ever accelerating 
spiral towards mutual destruction, 

“We ask that the question of further 
testing should not be. confused with the 
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E CAMPAIGNING 


issue of unilateral nuclear disarmament 
for Britain, for one can oppose the 
former without being ready to accept the 
latter. Indeed, when the Soviet Govern- 
ment resumed testing last year, the 
spokesman for the British Foreign Office 
declared: ‘We share the indignation 
universally felt at this wanton disregard 
for the safety of the human race.’ 

“We consequently beg you to reconsider 

your recent decision and to appeal to 

President Kennedy to show similar 

restraint.” 

To this the Prime Minister replied that 
the matter had been fully discussed in the 
Commons and continued: 

“While I entirely share the anxiety 
which you and your fellow signatories 
express and shall continue my efforts to 
reach agreement on a treaty to ban 
nuclear tests, I also believe that in the 
absence of such agreement the tests pro- 
posed at Christmas Island will be essen- 
tial to preserve the balance of the deter- 
rent on which the defence of the free 
world rests.” 

University students have set up a Christ- 
ian Group within the Combined Universities 
CND, emphasising that they “do not see 
this Group as a separate body to the rest of 
the Student CND,” nor do they intend to 
evangelise within the unilateralist move- 
ment. As a facet of the Campaign similar 
to the Trade Union Group, they aim to 
work within their own sphere of influence, 
“encouraging contacts to propagate uni- 
lateralism within the religious societies (in 
the universities) and to outside religious 
groups.” 

Liaison is through Bill Quinne, 292 Stag 
Lane, London, N.W.9. 


NEWCASTLE STUDENTS 
“ON STRIKE” 


From DENZIL WEBB 


About 50 members of King’s College 

(Newcastle) Nuclear Disarmament 
Society—nearly one-third of the KCNDS 
membership—took part in a sit-down pro- 
test against the proposed resumption of 
tests by the West last week. Although it 
was bitterly cold, the sit-down, on the 
plinth of the South African War Memorial 
in the Haymarket, was maintained for nine 
hours. 

Said 19-year-old Danny Simpson, a first- 
year mathematics student: “I have missed 
seven lectures, and I am prepared to take 
the consequences if there are any. If 
people don’t realise what is happening 
there will not be any jobs for us to go to 
anyway.” 

Several students called at the Town Hall 
to deliver a letter to Dr. R. C. M. Pearson, 
the City’s Medical Officer of Health. The 
letter asked Dr, Pearson to explain exactly 
what preparations are being taken to pro- 
tect the health of the citizens of Newcastle, 
and called upon him to “send an official 
protest to the Government demanding that 
they do not continue testing.” 
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Thank offerings 


Do you have a swear box in your house? And put 
sixpence or a shilling in each time that, under some 
intolerable pressure, a naughty d....... 
escapes you? Or when something good happens to you, 
some unexpected blessing that you don’t think you deserve 


comes to you, do you send a pound 
charity as a thank offering ? 


On this principle of “ for each of these Pil give this” 
one of our readers recently decided to help PEACE NEWS. 


apt On.Diitcte er 


Total since Feb. 1: 


ae 
‘gr. 


to your favourite 


London, N.1. 


He wrote and told us that he would like to give a guinea 


for each year that he had been reading the paper. He is a 
long-established reader and we did very well out of it and 


were extremely grateful. 


What about it, friends? Is this an idea? Will you 


Contributions this week: £31 3s. 2d. 
We need £5,000 by Feb., 1963. 
Please make cheques, etc., payable 


to Lady Clare Annesley, Treasurer, 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 


variant on it. Send us a pound (or a shilling!) when you 
read an article in the paper that particularly impresses 


you; or when some 
politician makes some 
particularly fatuous 
remark about defend- 
ing democracy with 
H-bombs ; or simply 
an offering for each 
further week you stay 
alive. 

This isn’t going to 
be a one-sided deal. 
We can’t say that for 
each donation we re- 


aK. 


ceive we'll work an extra hour a week —the staff here 
work pretty well all hours now — but we do promise you 
that so long as we have the practical means to carry on 


the paper it won’t go out of business through any lack of 


follow his example? Or perhaps you can think of a 


effort on our part. 


WENDY BUTLIN 
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THE NEED FOR THOUGHT 


An editorial 


N old lady of 80 sat down in Par- 
liament Square last Saturday. 
When she was arrested she refused 
to pay her fine. Over a thousand 
other people showed a similar com- 
mitment to the anti-nuclear cause. 
When this happened nobody could 
call the demonstration a failure. 


Yet the reaction to the events on Saturday 
must be a confused one. Certainly the 
demonstration was effective in so far as 
Parliament Square was blocked to traffic 
for nearly three hours. For the first time 
in the Committee of 100’s history the 
police arrested almost every demon- 
strator, But there was something miss- 
ing in the atmosphere of the demonstra- 
tion—a certain coldness, a lack of crea- 
tive feeling. 


This was most obvious in the relation be- 
tween the demonstrators and the police. 
Real attempts to make contact with the 
police seemed too few. To their credit, 
one group of demonstrators shouted down 
a speaker who criticised the police. 


If the Committee of 100 is to succeed in 
reaching the stage where it comes face 
to face with the military, it must win 
over the police. Some officers are already 
reporting sick in order to avoid arresting 
demonstrators, A greater effect will be 
achieved if the Committee can improve 
the discipline of the demonstrators and 
avoid action by a minority who go out 
of their way to provoke incidents, as 
happened in Whitehall on Saturday after 
the last arrests. 


LITTLE PREPARATION 


The atmosphere of a demonstration is at 
best a very intangible matter, and it is 
not easy to explain its absence. Some of 
the reasons for Saturday’s failure do 
seem clear, however. There wasn’t suffi- 
cient preparatory work leading up to the 
demonstration. More meetings, more 
leaflets, more publicity were needed to 
explain the reasons for it. (The Com- 
mittee was greatly handicapped in pub- 
licity because London Transport and The 
Guardian refused to carry any of the 
Committee’s ads.) As a result of this, 
many. people who were interested in the 
Committee’s activities either didn’t know 
the demonstration was taking place or 
weren't clear about the reasons for it. 
The position of people who know little 


When you write to a bookseller for 
a book reviewed or advertised in 


Peace News 


please mention with other particulars 
the date of the PEACE NEWS 
notice—similarly when you call at 
your bookshop and when you ask 
your library to get hold of a new 
book for you. The information is 
useful (o them, and to PEACE 
NEWS. 


Committee of 100 v. 
Official Secrets Act 


ON TRIAL 


@ The full Peace News report 
of the Old Bailey Trial, with 
Professor Linus Pauling’s 
full statement, ‘ No Alterna- 
tive to Peace,” Pat Pottle’s 
summing-up speech, Profiles 
of the prisoners and many 
pictures. 


12 page PN size broadsheet 
6d. (post 4d.). 5s. doz., 37s. 6d. 100 
available now from 


Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1 


or nothing about the Committee’s activi- 
ties must have been much worse. 


Nor was it clear why the demonstration 
took the form of a sit-down in Parlia- 
ment Square. On a Saturday Parliament 
Square is hardly the best place for a 
demonstration. Cut off from everyday 
London, few people, except foreign sight- 
seers, go there. The architecture gives 
the impression that the area belongs more 
to history than to contemporary life. 


The reason given by the Committee for this 
choice was that it was a protest against 
the way Parliament operates, particularly 
the way it recently voted immense sums 
of money for weapons when not more 
than 50 MPs took part in the proceed- 
ings. But Parliament doesn’t sit on a 
Saturday and the debate on the military 
budget took place some days ago. In 
this respect, too, the Committee could 
have prepared more. If it had tried to 
make democracy work, if it had lobbied 
MPs and tried to get them to take an 
active interest in the matter, the claim 
that democracy no longer functions in 
Parliament would have had more force. 
The case for civil disobedience would 
have been correspondingly strengthened. 


DIRECTION UNSURE 


We make these criticisms in no carping 
spirit. We are only too aware of the 
difficulties the Committee works under 
(lack of money, lack of staff, recent 
change overs in staff, etc., etc.) We make 
them as part of the debate which seems 
urgently necessary over the Committee’s 
future. For some months now there have 
been indications that the Committee was 
unsure of its direction. This was clear 
in the arguments about organisation 
which began last September and have 
only been resolved recently with the 
formation of a new national Committee 
of 100 and the creation of a London 
Committee out of the old national one. 


More important, however, was the evidence 
of policy confusion made very clear by 
the immensely confused demonstrations 
last December when sit-downs occurred 
in the centres of cities and outside rocket 
bases without there being any evidence 


that they were related to each other. To 
understand this crisis we need to go back 
to the beginnings of the Committee of 
100. 


When the Committee was first formed it 
was very much a temporary body, whose 
sole aim was to organise one mass 
demonstration near the centre of political 
power. But after the February demon- 
stration outside the Ministry of Defence 
came the April sit-down in Whitehall and 
the September demonstration in Trafalgar 
Square. Many people clearly wanted the 
Committee to continue on a more perma- 
nent basis, This meant changes in organ- 
isation. It also meant that the Committee 
needed to make up its mind about policy. 
So far it has been unable to do so. 


What is the Committee of 100? Is it 
merely the militant wing of the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament, spurred 
on by a greater sense of urgency? Or 
does it, while sharing the same objectives 
as the Campaign, have rather different 
attitudes as to how those objectives 
should be achieved ? 


If it is the first, a policy of civil disobedi- 
ence demonstrations in central London 
which don’t inconvenience the people 
who take part too much is sensible. And 
the Committee need not concern itself 
too much about preparatory propaganda 
since this is really the task of the ortho- 
dox Campaign. But the demonstrations 
outside the rocket base suggest. that the 
Committee is not content with this func- 
tion. The nature of the challenge that 
such demonstrations make (made clear 
by the Government’s response to the 
Wethersfield demonstration) and _ the 
demands that such demonstrations make 
on supporters take the Committee outside 
the framework of conventional protest. 


THE GENERAL CASE 


But what are the implications of this for 
the Committee ? Certainly we don’t 
mean to suggest that all demonstrations 
should be outside rocket bases and there 
should be none in central London. What 
we are suggesting is that central London 
demonstrations should be made sparingly 


and used as a logical development from 
local protests. This would ensure that 
the Committee had a solid base and was 
not merely a large London head in 
search of a body. Because of their very 
nature London demonstrations do not 
encourage careful preparations and cam- 
paigning in the community—in central 
London there is no recognisable com- 
munity to appeal to. 


What is more important is that the Com- 
mittee must make sure that its general 
case is made, This isn’t just a matter of 
saying why a demonstration is taking 
place. It means arguing the general case 
for civil disobedience. For the Com- 
mittce of 100 this would mean that intel- 
lectual debate and argument should be 
an integral part of its campaign even if 
this means that there have to be fewer 
civil disobedience demonstrations. 


PILOT PROJECT 


To be specific, the Committee should have 
followed up the Trafalgar Square meet- 
ing after the trial of the six with a series 
of meetings pointing out who are the 
really guilty people in our society (the 
politicians, the military experts, the press, 
television, etc.). It could have met 
London Transport’s refusal to display its 
advertisements with pickets outside the 
Underground entrances explaining this; a 
sit-in might have been organised inside 
The Guardian's offices as a_ protest 
against its refusal, In this way the Com- 
mittee’s claims about the failure of demo- 
cracy would have been made clear and 


precise. 


More generally, the Committee might take 
up an idea that was urged on it some 
months ago to run a pilot project in a 
place like Stevenage or Coventry where 
it used all its resources in a campaign in 
the town and also observed what the 
effects might be. It might then have a 
clearer idea about the effects of its 
methods. 


Fundamentally, what we are arguing is that 
the Committee needs to think a great 
deal more about presenting its case. The 
most disturbing feeling produced by Sat- 
urday’s demonstration is that it wasn't 
interested in making its case to people 
who were unconvinced, that it had 
turned in on itself, that it believed that 
as long as it can get its few thousand 
supporters to sit down somewhere it was 
happy. The Committee of 100 has too 
important and valuable a part to play 
for this to happen. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Stockpiles 


ON March 12, Judith Hart informed 
the House of Commons: “ Mr. 
McNainara (the US Secretary of 
Defence) told us of America’s nuclear 
strike force on November 12 last. I 
will summarise his list. 
- “He said that the United States had 
1,700 intercontinental bombers, several 
dozen operational ICBMs, 80 Polaris mis- 
siles, 80 Thors and Jupiters, 300 nuclear- 
armed carrier aircraft with megaton war- 
heads, and 1,000 land-based supersonic 
fighters with nuclear warheads. 

“On October 22 his deputy, Mr, Gil- 
patric, said: 

‘The total number of our nuclear 
delivery vehicles, tactical as well as 
strategic, is in the tens of thousands, and, 
of course, we have more than one war- 
head for each vehicle. . .” 

“|. The New York Times of Novem- 
ber 20 and January 6 gave an estimate of 
Russia’s capacity .. . 50 ICBMs, 150 inter- 
continental bombers and 400 medium-range 
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missiles. . .” 


Rather reassuring 


A few years ago, said Dr. Barnet Stross, 
it was accepted by our scientists that for 
every megaton of explosion we must expect 
approximately within a generation 1,000 
extra deaths from cancer of the bone and 
about 1,000 extra deaths from leukaemia. 

The Prime Minister said on March 13 
that he would bear this in mind. He would 


not accept these figures but could not re- 
member the right ones. ‘“‘ The general con- 
clusion after the first alarm about milk, 
following the latest massive Russian tests, 


was rather reassuring.” 


No plans 

Do co-ordinated Government plans now 
exist for dealing with the economic con- 
sequences of general disarmament? ‘No, 
Sir,” the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
replied to this question on March 13. 

“These consequences,” he explained, 
“must depend on the conditions under 
which disarmament is put into effect. 1 
do not think special plans are called for at 
this stage for a situation which might take 
many different forms, But one assumption 
which can safely be made is that any pro- 
cess of general and complete disarmament 
will be spread over a number of years and 
that there will be time to adjust the 
economy. . . . We in this country do not 
expect any difficulty in finding useful out- 
lets for resources which may be released by 
disarmament.” 


Losing the race 

“T sometimes put it to myself,” explained 
Mr. Reg. Prentice on March 13, “that I 
have a 10-year-old daughter, and that since 
she was born about 800,000,000 other chil- 
dren have been born throughout the world, 
of whom about 100,000,000 have already 
died. most of them either from hunger or 
from diseases caused by or aggravated by 
hunger. Of the remainder who survive, 
about two-thirds are suffering from some 
kind of malnutrition and have an average 


expectation of life of about 35 years. 
“During the 1950s there was a race 
between the rise that took place in world 
food production and the rise in world 
population, and throughout most of the 
decade the _balance showed a slight im- 
provement, in the sense that food produc- 
tion went up a little faster—but only a little 
faster—than the rise in population. The 
report of the (UN) Food and Agriculture 
Organisation conference in Rome suggested 
that the trend has now been altered—that, 
in 1960-61, there was a bigger increase in 


world population than there was in world 
food production.” 


Half an hour each? 


“In view of the fact,’ Emrys Hughes 
asked on March 22, “ that the Home Secre- 
tary 1s now to deal with problems affecting 
Rhodesia, the Common Market, Common- 
wealth immigration, crime, and a large 
variety of other subjects, is it not essential 
that somebody should have special respon- 
sibility for overlooking the problems of 
Civil Defence ? Does the Prime Minister 
realise that we have not had a debate on 
Civil Defence for five years ? ” 


Like any other criminal 


What privileges, asked Mr. Shinwell on 
March 22, do the six Committee of 100 
Sipe Secrets Act prisoners receive in 
jail ? 

“They are held,” replied Mr. Butler, 
“under the same conditions and treated in 
the same way as any other prisoners con- 
victed of criminal offences.” 
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LEGALISED MURDER 


By Howard Horsburgh 


The Right to Life: A World View of 
Capital Punishment, by James 
Avery Joyce (Gollancz, 30s.). 


CAMPAIGNERS against war and 
capital punishment face very much 
the same problems and temptations. 
Tn moments of weariness, at least, 
it seems as if they are sailing into 
the teeth of prevailing winds, for 
history is full of savagery and un- 
reason. Their movements are sub- 
ject to ebb and flow, and what 
seemed like permanent advances 
have often proved to be only tem- 
porary, tidal gains. They present 
overwhelming cases that are often 
ignored the more for being un- 
answerably presented. Conse- 
quently, they are periodically 
tempted to collapse into the slough 
of apathy which now seems the 
habitat of a large proportion of the 
community. 


To those who feel in danger of yielding to 
this temptation James Avery Joyce’s 
international survey of capital punish- 
ment is to be strongly recommended, He 
underlines the bloodiness of history and 
charts the gains and losses of the aboli- 
tionist movement throughout the world, 
citing particular cases and also drawing 
upon the statistical findings of official 
and private enquiries; and yet his book 
is inspiriting rather than depressing, and 
should move its readers to strive for the 
acceptance of merciful and non-violent 
policies, It should also be of great 
assistance to campaigners, not only be- 
cause of the evidence it amasses against 
the claims of the retentionists, but also 
because of the excellent bibliography it 
provides for those who wish to make a 
closer study of the subject. 


But what makes the book of special in- 
terest to pacifists is its insistence that the 


problems of war and legalised murder 
are, at bottom, one and the same prob- 
lem. This claim becomes explicit in the 
second chapter where it is asserted that 
“the practice of capital punishment 
within the state cannot be isolated from 
the practice of violence by the state in 
its external relations.” The same theme 
is reverted to here and there in Mr. 
Joyce's world-wide progress report upon 
the abolitionist movement. But it only 
becomes dominant in his final chapter 
on “The Myth of Deterrence and 
Nuclear Weapons,” where he sets himself 


Spring 
Book 


Feature 


to show first, “how closely identified in 
public discussion is support of capital 
punishment with chauvinistic military 
policies;” secondly, “the irrelevance of 
the death penalty applied to subversive 
and other offences against the state;” and 
thirdly, ‘why national defence pro- 
grammes, based on the ‘nuclear deter- 
rent,’ must necessarily prove to be a 
‘dead end ’—and in every sense of that 
term.” 


The Chessman case (which is fully des- 
cribed in his opening chapter) provides 
Mr. Joyce with evidence in support of 
the first of these contentions, for the 
Californian newspapers which “ created 
and sustained the false image” of Chess- 
man as a monster also present to their 
readers a picture of the Communist world 
which is bound to maintain a level of 
tension between East and West: 


““War-scare after war-scare is manu- 
factured or exaggerated and then as 
easily forgotten, leaving its legacy of 


bitterness and anxiety behind. 
Khrushchevs, Nassers, Castros and 
other national leaders are blown up as 
‘monsters’ by the same methods of 
suppression, distortion and deliberate 
lying as were used against Chessman— 
with this basic difference: Chessman 
could not hit back, but these towering 
world figures represent hundreds of 
millions of indignant peoples who 
can.” 


The psychological basis of this process is 
exposed by the psychiatrist, Henry Wei- 
hofen, who is quoted as saying :“ We can 
put to death only creatures whom hatred 
and fear have convinced us are inhuman 
monsters. In war, we whip ourselves up 
into a conviction—for the duration—that 
every man, woman and child in the 
enemy nation is a japrat, a hun, a beast. 
Only so can we rain bombs on them and 
live with ourselves.” 


This is as true as it is important. But it 
does Jess than justice to the evils of fear 
and hatred since it fails to stress that 
they have the power to indyce men to 
act as wickedly as they ate expected to 
act. It is the self-validating force of fear 
and hatred which most needs to be 
emphasised. 


Mr. Joyce supports his second assertion by 
citing the case of Julius and Ethel Rosen- 
berg, who were executed in 1953 for 
passing information about the Hiroshima- 
type bomb to the Soviet Union. He 
points out that there is no evidence that 
Communist or other agents have been, or 
ever will be, deterred by such punish- 
ments, and that doubts about the Rosen- 
bergs’ guilt together with the sordidness 
of their execution, which was “as nearly 
public as the law could allow it to be,” 
turned the case into a Communist 
triumph. 

Of the wise things that Mr, Joyce has to 
say in support of his third contention 
the one which deserves to strike with 
special force into British ears is perhaps 


Gate Fever, by Jane Buxton and 
Margaret Turner (Cresset Press, 
2Is.). 


[N a series of letters Jane Buxton and 


Margaret Turner describe their 
daily routine at Holloway as they lived 
through the six months of imprison- 
ment imposed upon them as a result 
of taking part in the Foulness demon- 
stration in 1960. 


The book is bound to be of intense 
interest to all who are associated with the 
movement for non-violent civil disobedi- 
ence and provides invaluable information 
for anyone taking part in demonstrations 
likely to result in arrest and a jail sentence. 


The writers describe the poor food, so 
unappetising that they were often unable 
to eat it and were left almost permanently 
hungry; the heavy, monotonous and often 
meaningless work; the unhygienic condi- 
tions prevailing in toilets and kitchens; the 
wretched uniform, apparently designed to 
lower the prisoner’s self-respect; the con- 
stant nagging and bullying of the officers, 
which must be borne in silence, and the 
shockingly callous attitude of the medical 
staff so that many prisoners live with an 
abiding fear—the fear of ever falling seri- 
ously ill whilst in prison. 


To these sufferings, which are the lot of 
all prisoners, are added others reserved in 
their intensity for the more highly gifted 
and independent. These include lack of 
privacy, frequently resulting in extreme 


Angela Aspinwall says that she was 
brought up in a comfortable Tory family 
and educated at a very bad convent school, 
followed by University and then an external 
course at the LSE. She is married, with 
two sons—it is anxiety over their future 
which has led to her increasing involvement 
in the civil disobedience movement. 


The owlish monster 


By ANGELA ASPINALL 


mental] fatigue, bottled-up anger and frus- 
tration, depression induced by the general 
dottiness of the whole prison system and 
by the surrounding ugliness, and finally 
exasperation at the stifling of all expression 
of individuality. 

By way of compensation, the writers cul- 
tivated a sympathetic interest in other 
prisoners and exploited their critical facul- 
ties, Sleep, the weekly bath and change of 
clothes, the varying colours of the sky as 
seen from the prison yard, all these and 
other equally simple experiences brought 
with them an unusual degree of pleasure, 
while reading—one of the very few civilised 
pleasures permitted to prisoners—sparked 
off a tremendous imaginative response that 
was part escapism and part esthetic grati- 
fication. The authors refer on several 
occasions to dreams, and many of. their 
anxieties and deprivations found expression 
and vicarious satisfaction in this way. 


One of the most sustaining sources of 
encouragement was the CND sign that both 
prisoners found engraved on the walls of 
their cells. These symbols acquired a kind 
of magical significance, linking them closely 
to Direct Action friends who had suffered 
the same hardships, and renewing their 
sense of personal responsibility for the 
success of the struggle. 


The wholes book is permeated by the 
authors’ deep commitment to the cause of 
nuclear disarmament and illustrates in a 
very moving way the spirit of comradeship 
which knits the movement so closely toge- 
ther. The high standard of behaviour they 
set for themselves throughout their period 
of imprisonment is a measure of their re- 
spect for the Campaign they represented. 
There is, however, no overt propaganda for 
the Campaign anywhere in the book, which 


is strictly confined to an account of prison 
life, New supporters are likely to be won 
chiefly through an awakening of sympathy 
with these ban-the-bomb women who ex- 
press themselves with such reasonableness 
and humanity. 


On the other hand, opponents of the 
prison system will find here a mass of 
evidence 1o support their case. Gate Fever 
will take its place beside Peter Wildeblood’s 
Against the Law, essential reading for all 
who are concerned with the treatment of 
offenders. The question that these two 
books pose is perhaps not so much whether 
specific reforms are called for in the prison 
system as whether the prison system is not 
so completely shameful and useless that it 
should be replaced by some other system 
based on totally different and, we may 
hope, more sensible and humane principles. 


The writing is well sustained, unsensa- 
tional and unsentimental, and there is 
enough humour to save the book from 
becoming too sad and depressing. Really 
Holloway is nothing to laugh about, but 
perhaps all the mess and muddle, all that 
inefficiency, dirt, unkindness and wastage 
of human capabilities are best treated now 
and again to a disrespectful giggle as being 
typical offspring of that owlish, solemn 
monster, organised human justice. 


Jane Buxton’s illustrations capture the 
gaunt unloveliness of the prison, the cell 
interior shown on the book jacket inducing 
a powerful sense of claustrophobia that 
creates just the right mood for reading the 
opening letters, 


Royalties from the sale of GaTE FEVER 
will be divided between CND and _ the 


Committee of 100. 
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the following: “the greater the pain to 
be inflicted on humanity, the greater the 
effort which must be made to identify it 
with public good—‘ peace,’ ‘freedom,’ 
‘democracy,’ according to the current 
ethos. But what is really important about 
a hydrogen bomb or a nuclear warhead 
is not its ‘Christian’ origin but its un- 
Christian result.” 


All this and much else in Mr. Joyce’s book 
was worth saying. Nevertheless, he is 
more satisfactory on the subject of capital 
punishment than on the subject of war. 
In particular, he should have drawn 
attention to some of *he important differ- 
ences between policies of deterrence 
which aim at the intimidation of 
criminals and those which are intended 
to restrain naticn-states. Some readers 
may try to exploit this weakness. 


Thus, in talking about delinquency, he says 
that potential offenders are deterred less 
by the severity than by the certainty of 
punishment. Such a point, it might be 
said, cannot be urged against policies of 
military deterrence since nuclear weapons, 
considered as the instruments of punish- 
ment, are as certain as they are severe. 
This is true. But there is a more im- 
portant difference between the two kinds 
of deterrence, namely, that in nuclear war 
-—-unlike capital punishment—‘ execu- 
tioner” and “ executed ” are interchange- 
able terms, suicide being the price one 
has to pay for murder. 
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INTO THE TEST ZONE 


The Forbidden Voyage, by Earle Rey- 
nolds (Cassell, 21s.). 


FEARLE REYNOLDS, an American 

scientist and professor of anthro- 
pology, was employed by the Atomic 
Bomb Casualty Commission to make 
a three year study of the growth and 
development of Hiroshima children 
exposed to the atomic bomb. He 
conducted research in Hiroshima dur- 
ing the years 1951-54 and prepared a 
report on his findings. Subsequently, 
with his wife, son and daughter, and a 
Japanese named Nick Mikami, he 
sailed around the world in the yacht, 
Phoenix, making harbour in Hilo, 
Hawaii, in April, 1958. 


The following month, at the suggestion 
of his wife, they went to hear the trial in 
Honolulu of the men of the Golden Rule, 
who had planned to sail from Los Angeles 
into the Pacific H-bomb testing area, had 
been stopped from sailing on by an injune- 
tion which they disobeyed, and were charged 
with criminal contempt. Dr, Reynolds was 
deeply impressed by the defendants and 
fascinated by their case. 


As the Reynolds family were intending 
to return by yacht to Japan the announce- 
ment of the series of tests planned in the 
area around Johnston Island in the Pacific, 
placing out of bounds a vast area of ocean, 
presented them with a problem. They de- 
cided to set sail and when they neared the 
test area had a final discussion as to whether 
or not they should enter. Dr. Reynolds 
felt deeply that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was being dishonest, and mislead- 
ing the American public as to the effects of 
atomic radiation. He felt further that the 
AEC had no jurisdiction over the open 
ocean and that their regulation forbidding 
entry was void, 


On July 1, 1958, the Phoenix sailed into 
the nuclear test zone. It was overtaken 
by a Coast Guard cutter, boarded, and Dr. 
Reynolds was placed under arrest. He was 
charged with violating, attempting to 
violate, and conspiring to violate the regu- 
lation of the Atomic Energy Commission 
which ruled that a vast area of the Pacific 


By Wendy Butlin 


Ocean would be closed to all vessels for 
the duration of the tests. There followed 
an exhausting long-drawn-out legal battle 
wherein Dr. Reynolds fought to be allowed 
to present his case—the reasons why he had 
decided to enter the test area. 


Earle Reynolds’ book is presented in the 
form of a journal, beginning in April, 1958, 
and for the most part his style is graphic, 
immediate and engrossing. One learns a 
great deal about his family—and his pride 
in them, A justifiable pride: his daughter, 
Jessica, became a published author at four- 


support they were given by friends, known 
and unknown, the generous donations to 
the Phoenix Defence Fund, the mountain- 
ous correspondence they received concern- 
ing the case. 


The main interest in the book is of 
course the trial, or the series of trials. Dr. 
Reynolds said, in writing to a lawyer 
friend, “We deliberately entered the 
nuclear test zone (1) as a moral protest 
against nuclear testing; (2) to defend the 
concept of the freedom of the seas; (3) as 
a test case of the legality of the AEC ruling 


The yacht “ Phoenix,” in which Earle Reynolds sailed into the nuclear testing 
zone in the Pacific Ocean. 


teen; his son Ted, aged twenty, represented 
his father as an official delegate at the A 
and H bomb conference in Japan (when 
Dr. Reynolds was forbidden to leave 
America); his wife, Barbara, Ted and Nick 
Mikami, with no skipper and no other 
hands, sailed the Phoenix four thousand 
miles across the Pacific to bring the boat, 
which contained notes and materials vital 
to the preparation of the case, back from 
Kwajalein to Honolulu. The background 
to the story is satisfyingly filled in—the 


—I am not interested in acquittal so much 
as I am in bringing the facts of nuclear 
testing and the activities of the AEC before 
the conscience and attention of our fellow 
citizens.” 

From the outset he encountered obstruc- 
tion and partiality from the authorities—in 
trying to get permission to bring his yacht 
back from Kwajalein, and in trying to get 
an extension of the hearing so that the 
lawyer from Washington who had agreed 
to defend him should have time to prepare 


the case and get to Honolulu. In the hear- 
ings themselves at point after point the 
court refused to allow Dr. Reynolds’ 
attorney to put forward his defence. 


With appeals and re-hearing the case 
dragged on for more than two years. 
Finally, in December, 1960, the San Fran- 
cisco Court of Appeals ruled that the regu- 
lation Earle Reynolds was convicted of 
violating was invalid, that his conviction 
was without legal authority, and the judg- 
Ment inust be reversed. 


Reading Dr. Reynolds’ account of his 
trial is strikingly like reading the account 
of the trial of the six members of the 
Committee of 100 at the Old Bailey only 
a few weeks ago. One is left with the same 
impression of the impassive face of so- 
called justice mouthing the same words, 
“Not allowed—not relevant—objection—I 
have told you not to mention that.” We 
were shown at the Old Bailey, as we are 
shown in this book, what people are up 
against who take their stand on morality, 
humanity and the concepts of intemational 
law in the courts of justice of their own 
countries, 


Dr. Reynolds emerges from the book as 
aman rather surprised by his own actions; 
one would not imagine him deliberately 
setting out to lead a moral crusade. But 
when the moment came for him to make 
the decision all his professional knowledge 
of the perils of atomic testing, his deep 
concern, and the essential integrity of his 
own character impelled him to act as he 
did. 

He quotes from an article by Milton 
Mayer a passage that set him thinking hard. 
“ What was required of a good Aryan dur- 
ing the height of Hitler's power? The 
answer: nothing. Just do nothing—be a 
good law-abiding citizen. Above all, don’t 
be a trouble-maker.” As Earle Reynolds 
found, the time comes when doing nothing 
is intolerable, even though the thing to be 
done turns the doer into a trouble-maker, 
a civil disobeyer—labels him a criminal 
and sends him to prison. 


Near the end of the book Dr. Reynolds 
recounts how, on re-visiting Hiroshima, he 
discovered that his report on the Hiroshima 
atomic bomb casualties, although it had 
been accepted, was never released—had in 
fact been suppressed, He was, as he says, 
in a mental turmoil. ‘“ How can an indi- 
vidual fight against such impersonal, mas- 
sive, overwhelming bureaucratic power?” 


Certainly the message of his book must 


be that, impossible as it may seem, indi 
viduals have to try. 
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The disunity of theory and 


By FRANK LEA 


German Marxism and Russian Com- 
munism, by John Plamenatz (Long- 
mans, 15s.). 


British academic quarters of late 
there has arisen a curious theory 
that philosophy and sociology have 
nothing to do with each other. This 
is because philosophy is no longer 
required to furnish any ethical first 
principles (though how these are to 
be arrived at apart from it nobody 
has yet explained), while sociology, 


Nuclear Weapons and 


Christian Conscience 
ed. Stein 


“‘ Quite the best analysis so far made; 
one hopes that it will mark a new 
stage in the moral discussion’’ — 

Prof. Cameron 


The Historical Novel 
farses f™ "Georg Lukacs 


‘1 think Lukacs has probably written 
one of the permanent classics of 
criticism "" — Raymond Williams 


Broad and Alien is the 
World Alegria 


“has the makings of an international 
classic’? — Punch 


The Merlin Press, London 


like other sciences, is expected to be 
entirely objective (research, presum- 
ably, being regarded as an end in 
itself). 


Fortunately, the theory is seldom adhered 
to consistently, Even at Oxford and 
Cambridge, philosophers do not always 
let prejudice determine their conduct, 
and sociologists never refrain from pass- 
ing judgments of value. But it has at 
least one deplorable result—namcly, an 
inability to appreciate, or even under- 
stand, thinkers who know both what they 
want and why they want it. 


John Plamenatz himself is not free from 
this limitation. ‘‘We no longer admire 
Hegel,” he remarks for instance, as 
though that were to “our” credit; while 
as for dialectical materialism, the philo- 
sophy that holds the same status in 
present-day Russia, as Christianity did 
before the Revolution, this, he declares, 
“is not worth discussing, and that for a 
simple, and I hope sufficient, reason: 


“Marx was not really a philosopher 
at all; that he appears to have been 
one is merely an accident of German 
history. It was the fashion in his day 
and in his country—the English and 
French were already beginning to learn 
better—for men to derive their political 
theories from their general views about 
the nature of the universe. The 
supreme example of this method is 


Hegel, whose discipte Marx in his early 
twenties was and, to a considerable 
extent, never ceased to be. . . 

“A good German and a former 
Hegelian, he was determined to be 
fully equipped intellectually; and he 
therefore acquired his theory of the 
universe as well as his theory of 
society, and, like many other German 
intellectuals of his day, thought it was 
a mistake not to derive the latter from 
the former. . . Nowadays, unless we 


are Marxists, we seldom believe that: 


what we still agree to call philosophy, 
that is to say, logic, epistemology, and 
(where it is still practised) metaphysics, 
has anything much to do with social 
studies, It has nothing more to do 
with them than with physics, chemistry 
or biology. We are therefore quite 
entitled, as students of society, to 
ignore ‘dialectical materialism. ’” 


* 


The passage is worth quoting at length be- 
cause it affords so striking an illustration 
of British academic myopia, After all, it 
does not take a Roman Catholic to see 
that, unless we have some idea of what 
constitutes man’s “ perfection,” we “have 
no standard by which to judge societies 
or anything else (even scientific research), 
nor to recognise that such an idea pre- 
supposes a coherent world-view. Marx’s 
procedure, so far from being merely the 


fashion of his own time and country, has 
been universal outside latter-day England, 
and that for the simple and sufficient 
reason that it is the only thoroughly 
rational procedure. 

If Marx’s procedure was rational, however, 
the same can hardly be said of his philo- 
sophy. For, whatever we may think of 
dialectical materialism (his theory of the 
universe), historical materialism (his 
theory of society) rests fairly and squarely 
on two colossal assumptions, neither of 
which can be verified. 

The first of these, which he inherited from 
Hegel, is that society develops like an 
organism towards some predestined and 
predictable maturity; the second, that 
this development is determined, mainly 
if not exclusively, by changes in “the 
means of production.” Not merely can 
neither of these assumptions be verified, 
but both have been effectively refuted, 
the one by Prof. Karl Popper, the other 
by John Plamenatz, 


Mr. Plamenatz is a master of that patient, 
meticulous analysis which makes British 
thinkers, for all their limitations, such 
good critics of bad systems. By the time 
he has finished with the Preface to the 
Critique of Political Economy, it is clear 
that Marx himself could only make his 
economic determinism sound plausible by 
treating the same factors as belonging, 
now to the “foundation,” now to the 
“ superstructure,” of society. By the 
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By FREDA 


Burming Conscience, by Claude Eath- 
erly and Gunther Anders (Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 16s.). 


T is a sad indictment of our society 
that, of the group of men directly 
involved in dropping the atom bomb 
on Hiroshima, only one is known to 
have experienced any remorse, and he 
has behaved in such a bizarre and 
anti-social way that he has been certi- 
fied as insane, and has been awarded 
a pension for “a mental disability 
attributed to war service.” 


Claude Eatherly is a natural object for 
our sympathy and, let us be frank, our 
curiosity. Was he ever insane? Is -he 
insane now? If not, why is he still kept 
incarcerated in a Texas Mental Hospital ? 
BURNING CONSCIENCE is a_ collection of 
letters that passed between Hatherly and 
Gunther Anders, a Viennese philosopher, 
from July, 1959, to July, 1961, together 
with some of the correspondence carried 
on by Anders on Eatherly's behalf. 


It might be expected that here at last we 
would get the truth about Eatherly. Alaa, 
BURNING CONSCIENCE does not answer 
our questions, Indeed, at times, it seems 
but a vehicle for Ander’s rather pompous 
and teutonic philosophising on the nuclear 


age. 
* 


Unfortunately no psychiatric evidence 5 
given, and one suspects that psychiatric 
opinion would in fact be conflicting. In the 
foreword, Robert Jungk quotes a medical 
source which indicates a schizophrenic con- 
dition. This may be so, but the letters, if 
anything, suggests a manic-depressive ill- 
ness, 


Between July and October of 1960 
Eatherly’s letters are excessively long, ex- 
citable in content, and in the original were 
syntactically incoherent, Anders attributes 
this to the influence of drugs, prescribed 
because doctors feared an increase in excit- 
ability as Hiroshima Day approached. It 
seems more likely that drugs were pres- 
cribed because Eatherly was in fact becom- 
ing increasing manic, this culminating in 
his escape in the October. One might also 


and ours 


HUDSON 


suspect that the “humour and wittiness ” 
portrayed at a subsequent court hearing 
also indicated a form of hypermania. 


In spite of the pension award, it is also 
claimed that Eatherly broke down because 
he was already emotionally unstable, and 
Hiroshima a minor precipitating factor. It 
is true that in 1943, after thirteen months’ 
continuous patrol duty with his bomber 
group, Eatherly had to spend two weeks at 
a New York clinic for “ battle fatigue.” 


But if we examine the official reports on 
psychiatric illness among the Royal Air 
Force during the Second World War we 
find that while the highest percentage of 
breakdown occurred among those in 
Bomber Command, because here stress was 
greatest, the basically unstable broke down 
very early, and were unable to return to 
normal duties, Eatherly’s record suggests 
he belonged to the more stable group, only 
succumbing mildly to the strain of a pro- 
longed and exacting task, and that there- 
fore the effect of Hiroshima on him cannot 
be dismissed so lightly. 


* 


Anders produces an explanation for 
Batherly’s emotional disturbance and 
bizarre conduct, an explanation that is 
psychiatrically sound and acceptable to 
Eatherly. He considers that the crimes that 
Eatherly committed were part of a frantic 
effort to prove to himself that he was in- 
deed a guilty man, deserving severe punish- 
ment, even death, as his suicidal attempts 
suggest. He was seeking punishment for his 
real crime, his crime against Hiroshima, a 
crime for which no one would punish him. 


Anders accepts from the first that 
Batherly has good reason to feel guilty and 
offers opportunity for reparation. It is this 
acceptance that probably leads to the rela- 
tionship that is established between Anders 
and Eatherly through the correspondence. 
This relationship makes an incidental but 
fascinating study. Eatherly responds to 
Anders with admiring submission but an 
unrealistic assessment of his talents and 
influence, 


Anders, in suggesting means of atone- 
ment so quickly, unfortunately plays into 
the aspect of Eatherly’s personality that 
copes with guilt by manic activity. 
Eatherly begins to evolve wild, ambitious 
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practice 


time he has reached the Address to the 
German Communist League, it is equally 
clear that both Marx and Engels per- 
sistently contradicted it. So, in spite of 
the categorical assertion of The Com- 
munist Manifesto, that Socialism can only 
succeed upon the full development of 
capitalism, they would counsel the Ger- 
man Socialists of the ‘fifties to wrest 
from the bourgeoisie concessions which 
would, had they been granted, have 
arrested this development for good. 


* 


The German Socialists, of course, did no 
such thing. What they did was to seize 
on the doctrine of historical inevitability 
and treasure it thankfully ever afterwards 
until Hitler swept them under the carpet. 
But Marx's counsel was not forgotten. 
It was the very counsel the Russian 
Socialists adopted when, in 1917, they 
seized power for the express purpose of 
forestalling the whole bourgeois phase. 
Of Lenin, therefore, it can truthfully be 
said that he not merely contradicted his- 
torical materialism, but finally falsified it 
—and that by the only test he himself 
admitted, the test of practice. 


In Russia, as every orthodox Marxist saw, 
there existed none of the conditions held 
indispensable for a proletarian revolu- 
tion, Whereas the Marxian proletariat 
was by definition a majority of the popu- 


lace, the Russian was still minute; and 
whereas its Jeaders, as Marx and Engels 
had envisaged them, were to be “ guides 
and teachers primarily,” responsible to 
the masses, the Bolsheviks could only 
survive by recourse to conspiratorial tac- 
tics that ruled out democratic organisa- 
tion. Yet so successfully have they em- 
ployed the political “ superstructure” to 
revolutionise the economic “ foundation ” 
that Marxist Russia presents a shining 
example of the disunity of theory and 
practice. ‘‘ The Stalinist, though he still 
calls himself, in honour of a doctrine he 
no longer understands, an economic 
determinist, is in fact a political deter- 
minist.” 


Mr. Plamenatz is not the first to draw this 
conclusion, nor to point out that what 
emerged from the Revolution was (in- 
evitably in the circumstances) a dictator- 
ship, not of the proletariat, but of a 
conspiratorial party claiming to speak for 
the proletariat—whether justly or other- 
wise frec elections alone could have 
shown, His critique of Marxism is sub- 
stantially the same as John Middleton 
Murry’s in The Defence of Democracy. 


He has presented, however, by far the 
clearest and most comprehensive survey 
of the subect in English: and now that 
there exists in Russia both a massive 
proletariat and a mounting demand for a 
Party responsible to it, his book is of 
even more topical importance than when 
it originally appeared, in the year of 
Stalin’s death. Crammed as it is with 
just the information required to follow 
the great debate going on there, it is an 
exceedingly welcome addition to the 
stock of paper-back classics. 


a, 


Before the bomb 


plans to enhance the cause of world peace, 
which even worries Anders, who replies 
with kind, avuncular advice in order to re- 
strain Eatherly. Although Anders recog- 
nises at times that he is just a fantasy 
figure to Hatherly, his own involvement 
often causes him to fan what he fears may 
be dying embers, when Eatherly writes in 
a more sober fashion, and even to en- 
courage feelings of martyrdom. 


It seems that Anders is under great pres- 
sure to convince himself and everyone else 
that Eatherly is sane. Bertrand Russell 
says, “No unbiassed person, after reading 
Eatherly’s letters, can honestly doubt his 
sanity.” I wonder why it is necessary to 
emphasise Eatherly’s sanity so much? Is 
insanity such a shameful thing? Are we 
afraid that if we admit Eatherly is insane 
we are also admitting to our own insanity 
in believing that nuclear weapons are 
wrong ? And if we were responsible for 
their use, might not we hope that our 
stability too might be completely shattered? 


But whatever one’s opinion on Eatherly’s 
mental state may be, there is no evidence 
from this correspondence that he is suffi- 
ciently dangerous either to himself or to 
others to warrant his continued detention 
in a mental hospital. In the three months 
he was free he appears to have behaved 
perfectly normally, and if indeed he has 
some instability, one would imagine that 
authority would benefit from the embarrass- 
ment he could cause any campaign for 


dropped, this was a watchmakers shop. 
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nuclear disarmament. Why then is he rot 
allowed to go free ? 

Anders’ letters reveal a relentless and 
pitiful struggle to clarify the Jegal validity 
of Eatherly’s situation, only to meet with 
silence and stonewalling from official 
sources, or a bewildered vagueness from 
Eatherly himself. A letter to President 
Kennedy (unanswered) clearly indicates 
some of the anomalies: 

“It looks as if the Air Force exerted 
pressure on the hospital staff in order to 
keep Eatherly interned indefinitely. Un- 
fortunately I am not acquainted with 
American law. Therefore I don’t know 
the paragraphs upon which the Air Force 
can base its power of decision over a 
civilian (for Eatherly resigned his com- 
mission in 1947); nor have I heard of the 
rulings which entitled it to have court 
hearings postponed via hospital staff; nor 
of the mules by which a citizen officially 
designated as a voluntary patient can 
be kept interned against his will, and can 
even be arrested after his voluntary de- 
parture from his place of internment.” 
Eatherly himself gives the only satisfac- 

tory explanation for the mystery that 
shrouds his legal position and mental state. 
“The truth is that society simply cannot 
accept the fact of my guilt without at the 
same time recognising its own far deeper 
guilt.” This book highlights a grim truth. 
We are not just struggling with man’s fear 
of another’s weapons, but man’s fear of his 
own guilt. 
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Observer : 
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Burning Conscience 


The appalling case of the Hiroshima pilot, Claude Eatherly, held in 
a Veterans’ Mental Hospital by the embarrassed U.S, Air Force 
authorities until his dramatic escape last autumn, as told in the 
correspondence between Eatherly and Gunther Anders. In his 
preface Lord Russell writes “No unbiassed person, after reading 
Eatherly’s letters, can doubt his sanity. He has been punished 
because he repented of his comparatively innocent participation in 
a wanton act of mass murder” 
‘an extremely moving and disturbing book ”. 


published by WEIDENFELD & NICOLSON at 16s. 
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Philip Toynbee writes in The 
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The Origins of Totalitarianism, by 
Hannah Arendt (Allen and Unwin, 
30s.). 


Between Past and Future, by Hannah 
Arendt (Faber, 25s.). 


ANNAH ARENDT’S books are 

among the most intelligent and 
most important published since the 
war. It is necessary to say this first 
of all, since one would like to see 
her books receive the widest possible 
currency. But it would be less than 
honest to hide the extreme difficul- 
ties in the way of anyone who 
attempts to read them. 


Dr, Arendt is a naturalised American, who 
left Germany before the war. She took 
her doctorate at Heidelberg under Pro- 
fessor Karl Jaspers. The complexities of 
German scholarship are notorious, but 
even in Germany the Jaspers school is 
noted for its unrelenting lack of conces- 
sions to the reader, Some German 
scholars, such as Mannheim, gained con- 
siderable clarity when they changed their 
language. But Miss Arendt has achieved 
the seemingly impossible feat of bringing 
to English all the ponderous linguistic 
qualities of German scholarship. 


UNCERTAINTY 


Her scholarship is formidable, though she 
does slip up once or twice, and she writes 
with such authority that one hardly dares 
to disagree with her, even when one has 
good reasons for doing so, Her reading, 
in various languages, is so enormous that 
where there is a gap one feels that the 
omission must be deliberate. For ex- 
ample, one would have thought that a 
key text for her discussion of the Jews’ 
position in nineteenth century society was 
George Eliot’s Daniel Deronda, at least 
as important for her argument as Dis- 
raeli’s novels, which she discusses at 
length. Since she appears to have read 
everything else, one presumes that she 


THE BURDEN OF OUR TIME 
By Richard Boston 


must have read this too and left it out 
deliberately. But then again, perhaps she 
hasn’t read it. 


There is always this sort of uncertainty 
about her work. Is she really as wise as 
she so effortlessly seems? And, as the 
Times Literary Supplement reviewer asked 
when The Origins of Totalitarianism first 
appeared, “. . . are the platitudinous 
phrase (and) the well-worn recipe . . . 
the expressions of a fundamental vague- 
ness of thought or the accidents of an 
imperfect command of a language?” 
Personally, I am prepared to give her the 
benefit of the doubt on both questions. 


VERY SUBJECTIVE 


Somehow, in reading her books, one has 
got to fight through the density of the 
prose, learn to cope with the infuriating 
footnotes that continually distract one 
from the main body of the page and the 
argument, and try to find out what is 
behind them. I think that the main 
difficulty is that her style and presenta- 
tion lead one to expect something objec- 
tive, scientific and almost encyclopedic. 
Instead, her work is very subjective. Her 
massive scholarship is used not so much 
for proof or even evidence, as a vehicle 
for her ideas. 


The clue to the personal quality of her 
work is given by her first book, which is 
not, as is often stated, The Origins of 
Totalitarianism but a little known book, 
Rahel Varnhagen, The Life of a Jewess. 
Dr. Arendt is herself Jewish, and an 
emigrée, and as such must feel a close 
sympathy with Rahel Varnhagen’s 
“unique attempt to establish a social life 
outside of official society,” an attempt 
which failed. The quotation is in fact 
taken from early on in her next book, 


Now in paperback 


GERMAN MARXISM 


AND RUSSIAN COMMUNISM 


John Plamenatz 


By one of the most penetrating political thinkers at work today. 
An examination of Marxist thought and of what happened when 
German Marxism was transplanted to a much more primitive 


society. 
15s. net 


Ready April 16: 


RADIATION AND HEALTH 
K. Williams, C. L. Smith, H. D. Chalke 


Public awareness of both the dangers and advantages of radiation 
research and development is vital. This book by experts, readily 


intelligible to the layman, covers all important aspects of ionizing 
radiations and their effect on man. 


28s, net 


LONGMANS 


The Origins of Totalitarianism, the first 
of her works to receive wide attention. 


This book grows out of Rahel Varnhagen, 


and its first section is called “ Anti- 
semitism.” In this part she investigates 
the causes that led to the Nazis’ centring 
of their ideology on antisemitism and 
their policy on the extermination of the 
Jews, She starts by looking at the Jewish 
bankers of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and the attempts of European 
Jewry to emancipate itself on an inter- 
national basis. 


Of these attempts the best known and per- 


haps most important was Meyet Amschel 
Rothschild’s establishment of his five 
sons in the five most important financial 
cities of Europe—Frankfurt, London, 
Naples, Paris and Vienna. From this 
point she goes on to discuss the first 
antisemitic parties, and their distinctive 
claim to be “above all parties,” a claim 
that gives them the doubtful privilege of 
being the first prototypes of twentieth 
century totalitarian movements. An ex- 
tremely perceptive account of Disraeli 
follows, and the first section ends with a 
brilliant chapter on the Dreyfus case. 


«s ANNEX THE PLANETS” 


The first edition of this book was published 


under the title The Burden of Our Time. 
The 1958 edition is revised and enlarged 
with an additional chapter on the Hun- 
garian revolution. The new title is per- 
haps more relevant to the section on 
antisemitism, but the second and _ third 
parts, on imperialism and totalitarianism 
respectively, are, I think, covered better 
by the original title. For totalitarianism 
is not something that ceased in 1945 or 
even on the death of Stalin, Its problems 
are still with us; it is still the burden of 
our time. 


In the preface Dr. Arendt writes, ‘“ We can 
no jonger afford to take that which was 
good in the past and simply call it our 
heritage, to discard the bad and simply 
think of it as a dead load... . The sub- 
terranean stream of Western history has 
finally come to the surface and usurped 
the dignity of our tradition.” This stream 
began to break through in the first 
erratic antisemitic movements. It has 
clearly surfaced by the time of Cecil 
Rhodes’ megalomaniac statement, “I 
would annex the planets if I could,” a 
sentence which Dr. Arendt uses as an 
epigraph for her section on imperialism. 


In Jess than two decades British colonial 
possessions increased in territory by 43 
million square miles, and in population 
by 66 million inhabitants, Impcrialism 
produced two new forms of rule, race 
and bureaucracy more savage than any- 
thing previously known. To take one 
example from many, in the space of 
twenty years Leopold II of Belgium was 
responsible for the reduction of the 
peaceful population of the Congo from 
around 30 million to 8; million inhabi- 
tants, Race was the device of imperial 
tule in Africa, bureaucracy the device in 
India, Algeria and Egypt. But it was in 
Europe after the devastation of the first 


world war that the conditions were found * 


for bringing together these two devices. 
The result was totalitarianism, Hitler’s 
and Stalin’s. 


think that the final section of this book 
is the most depressing thing I have ever 
read. Many films and books have shown 
the horrors of the concentration camps 
and of Nazi rule. But Dr. Arendt’s study 
is rather of the perverted logic and minds 
that produced them and that they in turn 
produced, She shows in detail the way 
in which Stalin and Hitler forced their 
historical prophecies to come true. 


When Stalin spoke of a dying class, he 
meant a class condemned to die by him. 
In the early ‘thirties the middle and 
peasant classes of Russia were liquidated. 
These were followed by the workers and 
finally by the bureaucracy that had car- 
ried out the previous liquidations. Vast 
areas were depopulated and it is impos- 
sible to calculate how many millions 


— 


died. None of the liquidated social 
strata was hostile to the regime, and the 
results were disastrous for the Soviet 
economy. 


Hitler’s concentration camps were, by non- 


totalitarian standards, equally illogical. 
Apart from the extermination and degra- 
dation of human beings, they calculatedly 
eliminated individuality from the human 
personality, produced an inanimate man 
whose body lived after his mind had been 
extinguished. The death camps were set 
up and millions were transported at enor- 
mous economic expense and to the con- 
siderable detriment of the Nazi war effort 
at a time when it could not afford it, It 
is this sort of insane unreality that en- 
forces Dr. Arendt’s statement that totali- 
tarianism is something different from, not 
just more drastic than, despotism, tyranny 
and dictatorship, 


THE IRON BAND 


Totalitarianism relies on mass support and 


terror. It gets its support because it 
gives identity where before there was 
loneliness, uprootedness, and superfluity. 
Dr. Arendt’s image for the terror and the 
ideology of totalitarianism is of an iron 
band which “ presses masses of isolated 
men together and supports them in a 
world which has become a wilderness for 
them.” Men submerge their individual 
identities and become one man. 


The image of the iron band explains a 
sentence which has caused some puzzle- 
ment at the beginning of Hannah Arendt’s 
latest book Between Past and Future: 
speaking of the French Resistance she 
says that by becoming “ challengers,” 
they “had taken the initiative upon them- 
selves and . had begun to create 
that public space betwecn themselves 
where freedom could appear.” What 
freedom is, is the subject of one of the 
essays in this book, Miss Arendt calls 
these essays “ exercises to gain 
experience in how to think.” As such it 
continues from The Human Condition, 
defining certain key concepts of our poli- 
tical thought. 


The first two essays, “Tradition and the 
Modern Age,” and “The Concept of 
History,” are mainly critical, discussing 
historiography and the modern break in 
tradition in terms of Marx, Plato, Niet- 
zsche, etc, The third essay, “What is 
Authority ?” starts by noting the break- 
down in the triumvirate of authority, 
tradition and religion. 


WHAT WAS AUTHORITY? 


The disappearance of traditionally estab- 
lished authority in the modern world has 
been accompanied by the rise of every 
kind of tyranny, What was authority ? 
It was not violence and it was not per- 
suasion. Miss Arcndt shows what it was 
and how the concept originated, as she 
does with another concept in the follow- 
ing essay “What is freedom?” The 
importance of an attempt to define these 
vital words, which we use daily and with 
decreasing precision, need not be stressed. 
It would be difficult and useless to 
attempt to summarise her complex argu- 
ment, but to anyone intending to read 
Between Past and Future 1 would recom- 
mend that they first master her book The 
Human Condition. 


One other piece of advice: she is a writer 
who is often best approached obliquely. 
I found that frequently I would struggle 
for a considerable time with the com- 
plexities of a paragraph and be rewarded 
by nothing more than blank incompre- 
hension, Often the clue is contained in 
a sentence some pages further on. In 
fact Between Past and Future seemed to 
me less difficult than its predecessors. 
The style is less abstract, the notes have 
been relegated to the back, and the over- 
all pattern is much clearer. The essays 
are all extremely intelligent and thought- 
provoking, especially those on authority, 
freedom, the crisis in education, and the 
crisis in culture. 
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The Chinese case 


N his review of Michael Edwardes’ book, 

Asia in the Balance (Peace News, March 
16), Roy Sherwood attributes to Mao Tse- 
tung the words: “ From a Communist view- 
point all good things have come out of 
major wars.” These words are not Mao’s, 
but Michael Edwardes’ gloss. He arrives 
at his interpretation partly by leaving out 
the following words of Mao: “ But if the 
imperialists insist on unleashing another 
war, we should not be afraid of it. Our 
attitude on this question is the same as our 
attitude towards all disturbances: Firstly, 
we are against it; secondly, we are not 
afraid of it.’ Towards the end of his 
quotation, Michael Edwardes again leaves 
out Mao’s words: “If the Imperialists 
should insist on launching a third world 
war,” and substitutes for them his own 
words: “Jn the event of a third world 
war” (my italics—D. B.). 

Thus Michael Edwardes twice deliber- 
ately omits Mao’s proviso, ie., that he is 
talking about a world war which may be 
started by the imperialists; Roy Sherwood 
further distorts Mao’s meaning. This is not 
just playing with words: no reader of 
Peace News is likely to minimise the possi- 
bility of war being started by the United 
States. 


Roy Sherwood also repeats the gross libel 
that the Chinese have a “low valuation of 
human life.” If he is at all interested in 
learning a little of the truth about China 
today he would do well to read The Wall 
Has Two Sides, a book by a sympathetic 
but scrupulously fair observer, written 
primarily for Americans, but equally valu- 
able for English readers, 


Surely Peace News can, and should, do 
better than most of our press, which dis- 
misses unheard the Chinese case on issues 
such as Tibet, the China-India border, and 
the supreme question of how to prevent 
wat? The simple repetition of stale cold 
war clichés is no more justifiable today 
against China than it was a few years ago 
against Russia, and may be just as danger- 
ous. (It is typical of British contempt for 
elementary facts in regard to China that 
Michael Edwardes, apparently relying on a 
four-year-old book, refers to Mao Tse-tung 
as Chairman of the People’s Republic, a 
post which he ceased to hold in April, 
1959; he would certainly not have made a 
similar mistake in regard to India, or even 
a much smaller country such as Burma.) 


I do not think Peace News really regards 
the People’s Republic of China as an arch- 
enemy of peace, though it often appears to. 
By misquoting Mao Tse-tung, and distorting 
events in China and Chinese policies, it is 
no doubt possible for our press and tele- 
vision to fool some (perhaps the majority) 
of the British people for a considerable 
time, but it is we ourselves, not the Chinese, 
who in the long run will be the losers by 
such policies—DEREK BRYAN, 85 Holk- 
den Road, London, N.12. 


Petitions 
WOULD be grateful if you would allow 


me to reply in your columns to last 
week’s letter by Mr. B. C. Bevis, who con- 
siders petitions to be a waste of time. 


Whatever form of protest is adopted the 
Government will, where possible, ignore it 
completely, or, where this is not possible, 
attempt to override the opposition to its 
policies and continue them unchanged. 
This they will do until their hand is forced 
by overwhelming public pressure. 


Any form of protest, and this includes 
petitions, will therefore remain ineffective if 


SCCOMMITTEE OF 100 NORTH-EAST 
DESPERATE FINANCIAL SITUATION 
WORK HELD UP—PLEASE HELP 
DONATIONS TO 14a FOSSGATE, YORK 


COMMITTEE OF 100 
£5,000 
£2687 received to date 


Send your contribution to 
The Treasurer, Committee of 10C 
12 Goodwin Street, London, N.4 


carried out as an isolated event rather than 
a stage in a process. We are under no 
illusions that even millions of signatures 
will cause the Government to stop nuclear 
testing without further ado. What, how- 
ever, a petition can do is to indicate to 
both the Government and the protest move- 
ment itseif the feeling among the public 
concerning the matter in question, in this 
case the proposed Christmas Island nuclear 
tests. 


The nature of the response to the peti- 
tion against tests will help the opposition to 
determine what further actions might be 
fruitful. Jf a very large number of signa- 
tures is collected in the period of little over 
three weeks available for its circulation, 
this would point to the possibility of calling 
with success for large co-ordinated demon- 
strations against the tests, and even for a 
referendum on the matter if the Govern- 
ment remains adamant in its decision to 
test or co-operate in the American tests. 


Concerning the language of the petition, 
which Mr. Bevis describes as “too craven 
and antiquated,” this is of little importance 
provided the demands of the petition are 
correct. Can he suggest better demands ? 
In order to have a petition accepted for 
presentation in the House of Commons one 
has no alternative but to use the formal 
wofding stipulated by Parliament.—B. 
ANTONIS, For Contemporary Press, 78 
Summerlee Avenue, London, N.2. 


Arthur Waskow 


I WAS delighted that Peace News called 

to the attention of its readers Civil 
Defence, Both Red and Dead, by Arthur 
Waskow. It has been the feeling here that 
Waskow’s overview of the subject points 
up astutely the less obvious dangers of 
massive civil defence programmes. 


Geof, Bevan, in reviewing the pamphlet 
for Peace News, comes close to the case 
when he states that Arthur Waskow “.. . 
finally argues the ‘merits’ of the stable 
deterrent theory as against the counter 
force theory as reason for urging the aban- 
donment of civil defence.” 


Actually, the comparison was necessary 
to show how civil defence relates to each 
of the two theories, but this does not 
(except in a restricted sense) establish the 
superior “ merit ” of stable deterrent theory. 
Waskow reminds government planners that 
civil defence is an integral part of counter 
force strategy but a contradiction of stable 
deterrence. Why is this an important re- 
minder? Because the counter force 
strategy, which Waskow assumes is known 
to the Kremlin, involves the possible 
launching of pre-emptive war, whereas the 
stable deterrent strategy restricts nuclear 
attack to retaliation, Civil defence, Waskow 
believes, is a signal to the Russians that 
United States military policy does not 
exclude pre-emptive war. 


It is true that Arthur Waskow does not 
in the pages of his pamphlet deal with the 
issue of whether retaliatory attack is better 
or worse than or even different from pre- 
emptive attack when measured by a moral 
yard-stick. He does deal with this ques- 
tion: Is it less dangerous as policy? His 


answer is a short-run “ yes.” 


Some years ago when the United States 
had an even more overwhelming “ advan- 
tage” militarily over the USSR there was 
considerable talk about the advisability of 
what was called preventive war, coldly de- 
signed to get rid of an enemy while it was 
still “‘ safe.” Fortunately, that debate is 
over, and it is no longer pressing to con- 
sider whether morally there is any real 
difference between preventive war and 
massive retaliation, As a policy, it may be 
noted, preventive war is extremely more 
dangerous. 


It is easy to lump all nuclear war pro- 
blems into the category of nuclear arms 
possession and let it go at that. Certainly 
it is good to make that general category the 
object of massive protest as your readers 
have been doing so admirably over the past 
few years. 


However, it is wise also to examine in- 
dividual issues within that category on 
occasion, and Arthur Waskow has addressed 


himself to three of them in his pamphlet: 
civil defence, counter force strategy, and 
improving the atmosphere for disarmament 
negotiations. 


Waskow not only calls for an abandon- 
ment of civil defence. He goes on to 
advise a scrapping of all weapons suitable 
for counter force strategy and urges a 
heavy funding for research on disarma- 
ment, being impressed with the difficulties 
of weening a nation and its government 
from reliance on threats of nuclear retalia- 
tion. 


Civil Defence, Both Red and Dead, is no 
more a case for stable deterrent strategy 
than support for disarmament negotiations 
is a case against unilateral disarmament.— 
BRENT HOWELL (Editor, Peace Publica- 
tions, American Friends Service Commit- 
tee), 160 North 15th Street, Philadelphia 2, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A, 


Dissent in Australia 


FWHE Prime Minister of Australia, the Rt. 

Hon. R. G. Menzies, stated in the 
House of Representatives, Canberra, on 
Feb. 27, 1962, that he had given the Rt. 
Hon. Harold Macmillan an assurance that 
“ Australia has no objection to Britain’s 
decision to make Christmas Island available 
for possible United States’ H-bomb tests.” 


It may interest your readers to know that 
560 Australians, including many eminent 
academic and professional people, have 
signed a statement dissociating themselves 
from Mr. Menzies’ assurance, and declar- 
ing that they have “ the greatest objections 
to any decision which makes it possible 
that the Southern Hemisphere might be 
polluted with the radio-active fall-out from 
which it is as yet comparatively free.” 


This statement was prepared by myself 
and circulated privately during one week, 
and the amazing response to this small- 
scale expression of opinion indicates that a 
significant proportion of thoughtful people 
in Australia share our dissent 


The original signatures have been sent to 
the High Commissioner for the United 
Kingdom, Canberra, with the request that 
he forward the statement to Her Majesty’s 
Government—MRS. M. J. HOLMES 
(President, New South Wales Branch, 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom), 562 Military Road, Mosman, 
N.S.W., Australia, 


24-hour fasts 


QOME time ago you published a letter 
—~ from Peter Moule suggesting the carry- 
ing out of 24-hour fasts in order to draw 
attention to the interrelationship between 
the vast expenditure on armaments and the 
widespread poverty in the world. 


I have now taken part in two of these 
fasts, during which part of the time was 
spent in some public place handing leaflets 
about arms expenditure and poverty to 
passers-by. In London we were hampered 
by the refusal of the police to allow us to 
display our poster, but it was obvious from 
the reaction of those who read the leaflets 
straight away that we had given many of 
them some food for thought. In my own 
town, Stratford-on-Avon, we were allowed 
to carry a poster and there was a most 
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encouraging sympathetic response from the 
public. We had steeled ourselves for ridi- 
cule, but we were laughed at very little 
and received many encouraging comments. 
“Quite right too,” we heard several times. 
People asked us where they could send 
money and a number of signatures were 
obtained for the petition to end tests. 


It appears that the fasts are capable of 
gaining considerable public sympathy, and 
I write to ask your readers to contact Peter 
Moule at 41, Courtfield Road, South Ken- 
sington, S.W.7, so that the protests can be 
extended—_D. H, DREW, 49 Townsend 
Road, Tiddington, Stratford-on-Avon, War- 
wickshire. 


Christians on the march 


AANY Christians have expressed a desire 

to see the Church represented on the 
March from Aldermaston to London dur- 
ing Good Friday and Eastertide. 


There will be a Christian contingent 
(sponsored by the Anglican Pacifist Fellow- 
ship) on the March, and the Cross will be 
carried. 


Anyone who has a deep concern for 
peacemaking and who wishes to bear a 
humble witness is asked to write to the 
undersigned, 


Provision will be made for worship on 
the route—STANLEY DYKE (Liaison 
Officer), 48 Barnfield Road, Ealing, London, 
W.5. 


Mobile projector 


A MOBILE projector van for CND usé 
oe is now almost completely equipped. 
It consists of a Mini-minor van with a loud- 
speaker and a film strip and slide projector 
which throws pictures on to a_ special 
screen between the back doors of the van. 
These pictures can be seen by the public 
standing behind the van. This method of 
projection enables pictures to be shown in 
daylight. 


The aim is to provide a loudspeaker and 
pictures to help a speaker to gather and 
hold an out of doors audience, and to show 
them pictures in support of nuclear dis- 
armament, 


We need a first class set of slides and/or 
film strip material for this equipment and 
would be very grateful for ideas for suit- 
able pictures and where we can get them, 
preferably in slide or film strip form.— 
MERVYN TAGGART, Dane Court School, 
Pyrford, Woking, Surrey. 


Students for the Ruhr 


HE London School of Economics 

Labour Society are arranging for a 
party of students to take part in the Easter 
Peace March in the Ruhr. The return fare 
(students’ reduction) is £6 6s. with accom- 
modation provided. The march is from 
Duisberg via Essen to Dortmund and lasts 
three days, beginning Easter Saturday. 
Anyone who would like to help increase 
the international impact of the Aldermaston 
March in this way please contact me imme- 
diately JOHN CRUTCHLEY, 11 Round- 


wood Rd., London, N.W.10. 


Great 


Discussion Conferences 


“NATO OR NEUTRALISM 
—which way to peace?” 


Greenwood, Soper, Brockway, John Horner, 


Bob Willis, Hale, Allaun 


LONDON Sunday, April 1 


2.45 


Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy Square, W.1 


Visitors’ and delegates’ tickets: 2s. at the door. 


Hale, Harold Davies, Will Griffiths, Allaun, Stan Orme 


MANCHESTER Saturday, April 7 


2.30 


Onward Hall, Deansgate 


Details from Labour Peace Fellowship, M. Godfrey, 
45 Parkhill Road, London, N.W.3 
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East German railway police on parade. These “ civilians in uniform ” have been enlisted on one side in the Cold War. 
Our three articles examine possible ways of breaking down the polarisation of Europe into hostile military blocs. 


UNILATERALISM is by far the 

clearest political position within 
the peace movement—in Britain where 
everyone claims to be in favour of 


fegotiated disarmament a campaign 
for negotiations would have no cutting 
edge. 


But a number of problems arise in 
campaigning for a unilateralist policy. 
Radical campaigns need uncompromis- 
ing and even utopian policies, both in 
order to maintain their own momentum 
and integrity, and in order to make a 
political impact. On the other hand 
the more radical or utopian policies 
are the most difficult to justify in detail 
in an immediate political context, and 
therefore hard to get wide support for. 


There are some aspects of unilateralism 
which are realistic by ordinary political 
standards: for example abandoning our 
independent H-bomb and V-bomber force; 
dismantling the missile bases; and asking 
the Americans to remove their nuclear 
bases. All these measures would save us 
money and lessen the risk of a direct nu- 
clear attack. However, none of these 
measures—and this is why they are so 
“ realistic "—-would seriously detract from 
the military strength of the West. 


CREATIVE RISKS 


What is radical and “ unrealistic” is the 
demand for Britain to opt completely out 
of NATO and other military pacts, because 
this could lead to the break-up of the whole 
Atlantic alliance and in certain conditions 
to the break-up of the Warsaw Pact as well. 
If our aim is to end the arms race and the 
Cold War the break-up of NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact are essential, and in the long 
term make sound political sense. But as 
an immediate policy it leaves open all sorts 
of incalculable factors. 


The outcome of our unilateral with- 
drawal from NATO must depend very 
largely on what is happening in Europe. 
For example if Britain withdrew and were 
followed by Denmark and Norway, but 
the Benelux countries remained firmly com- 
mitted to NATO, we would have extended 


Focus attention on 


the area of “neutrality” but we would not 
have made a significant difference to the 
arms race. 


If NATO were disbanded completely, but 
West Germany and France then built up 
H-bomb stocks and delivery systems, it is 
possible the situation would be even worse. 
If widespread popular resistance in the West 
led to similar resistance in East Europe and 
West Germany was tempted to take ad- 
vantage of the confusion and to annex 
East Germany and the Oder-Neisse terri- 
tories, the result could be disastrous. Creat- 
ive risks are better than an increasingly 
dangerous deadlock, but it is important the 
risks should be creative and not excessively 
rash. x 


FOCUS ON EUROPE 


If the unilateralist campaign sees itself 
as more than a radical pressure group 
which may by its extremism achieve com- 
promise victories—for example getting the 
government to negotiate seriously—and 
expects unilateralism to be actually imple- 
mented, then it must find a way to meet 
these problems. 


The way to do so is for the campaign 
in this country to focus its attention on 
Europe and to become more closely inte- 
grated with the European movements for 
disarmament. A more European centred 
policy is necessary for three reasons: (1) 
we can start creating the conditions in 
which our own unilateral initiative would 
be most relevant; (2) we will be foreseeing 
and reacting creatively to historical trends 
instead of lagging behind political develop- 
ments; (3) we may in this way be able to 
make the break-through towards a relaxa- 
tion of tension which would make uni- 
lateralism possible. 


If the drive towards British unilateral 
disarmament is part of a wider European 
movement it will be much easier for cam- 
paigns on the Continent to maximise the 
impact of a British initiative; if we have 


By APRIL CARTER 


also helped to create a strong resistance 
movement in West Europe this will act 
as a brake on any aggressive action by 
individual governments if there is a break- 
up of NATO, and at the same time help 
obtain such a break-up. 


In the future (as Peace News suggested 
recently) Britain is likely in any case to 
abandon her independent nuclear force and 
by joining the Common Market to be more 
closely integrated into West Europe. The 
Market may also lead to a breaking down 
of national frontiers, centralisation of power 
and a co-ordinated West European foreign 
and defence policy. For all these reasons 
we ought to be building a co-ordinated 
West European resistance movement now, 
not waiting to be overtaken by events. 


It is, however, just possible, and there is 
no reason why we should not try, that a 
sufficiently vigorous and united campaign 
might in fact forestall some of these 
developments. We could best achieve this 
by the same strategy of becoming more 
European-centred and adopting as priority 
policies directed towards disengagement in 
Central Europe and opposition to a NATO 
nuclear force or the spread of atomic 
weapons in Europe, with the long term aims 
of the dissolution of NATO and individual 
disarmament by each country. 


DISENGAGEMENT 


If it were possible to obtain some degree 
of disengagement in Central Europe this 
would detach West Germany from both 
NATO and the Common Market and 
change the whole present political pattern. 
There are many pressures working against 
disengagement. On the other hand the 
Berlin crisis demands solution and cannot 
be solved apart from the German problem 
as a whole. Disengagement also offers 
specific and immediate political and military 
advantages to both sides and ties in with 
some of the avowed policies of both sides: 
it offers West Germany the chance of re- 


PROTO 


N Disarmament Negotiations to date, 

two basic principles have emerged 
which are not challenged by either 
side, although each interprets thena 
differently. 


{a) Disarmament must assure equal 
security to all countries. It must not 
give any state military advantage over 
others, during the various stages of its 
execution; at the end of the process 
equal security for all must exist and 
be maintained. 

(b) There must be international con- 
trol and supervision over disarmament 
measures, to make sure they are carried 
out by both sides and that the agree- 
ment is not broken, 


On this second point the Western and 
Russian interpretations differ widely. Im 
theory the Russians do not object to the 
principle of control, but are rather eva- 
sive regarding the practical measures. 
They object to extensive and fool-proof 
inspection by reference to the first prin- 
ciple. That is, as their society is closed, 
to disclose the precise location of missile 
bases and other military information, 
would involve a loss of security because 
it would give the USA a military ad- 
vantage. 

In view of the range, capacity, and rapid 
rate of development of modern weapons, 
the setting up and operation of a control 
and inspection system would be a very 
complicated task. It would require care- 
ful study, considerable research and pre- 
paration, and, if it were possible, a system 
of testing and re-design, where necessary, 
under operational conditions. The task 
of disarming and establishing a stable 
and peaceful world is technically a diffi- 
cult task and is made more difficult be- 
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Europe 


unification (which is incompatible with West 
German membership of NATO) and the 
end of the Ulbricht regime; it offers the 
West a considerable liberalisation in East 
Europe and the removal of Soviet military 
influence from East Germany, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia; it offers the Soviet Union 
the removal of the threat of a rearmed 
Germany, a chance to ditch an embarras- 
sing regime in East Germany and a decrease 
in NATO’s strength. 


- CONCERTED EFFORT 


In the past plans for disengagement have 
been dropped as the result of the pressures 
from NATO’s gencrals, and no doubt Soviet 
generals, from West German and US milt 
tary, industrial and right wing interests and 
from Herr Ulbricht and perhaps Mao Tse 
Tsung. But in the past there has been no 
concerted effort to provide pressures to- 
wards disengagement. Could not the uni- 
lateralist movements in all the NATO 
countries begin to apply such pressure and 
demonstrate for their governments to re- 
move troops and bases from West Germany 
and to end arms contracts with German 
firms, and press for the exclusion of West 
Germany from NATO? 


Unlike the unilateralist campaign this 
kind of initiative could rely on immediate 
and concrete response in East Europe—the 
Polish people and Government have every- 
thing to gain from disengagement and have 
already proposed it in moderate forna 
through the Rapacki plan. In the West 
disengagement is a policy which could com 
mand wide support outside the ranks of the 
unilateralist movement—in Britain it might 
even have majority backing. 


The problems of creating a really dyns- 
mic campaign and exerting real pressure to 
bear on our governments are immense; but 
they are less formidable than the problems 
involved in obtaining unilateralism and any 
success, however limited, would help us te 
achieve our eventual goal. 
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TYPE DISARMAMENT 


By Alan Parker 


cause American and Soviet decision- 
makers assume their counterparts to be 
untrustworthy and aggressive. It is 
generally agreed that it would be impos- 
sible to establish an absolutely watertight 
inspection system: some nations might be 
able to hide a small number of nuclear 
weapons. One is therefore faced with the 
Arms Race and the unknown risks that 
this involves or accepts the risk involved 
in disarmament. This being so, it seems 
reasonable to assume that statesmen 
would be prepared to accept risks in a 
disarmament agreement which bears a 
direct relationship to the risks of con- 
tinuing the Arms Race; this reasonable 
assumption is not evident in the policy 
statements of the British Government. 


ONE STAGE AHEAD 


Disarmament proposals, in recent years, 
have envisaged disarmament coming 
about in stages. The British Government 
could propose, if it is seriously interested 
i obtaining disarmament, that Britain 
would disarm one stage ahead of the 
USA and USSR, if they were prepared 
to sign the disarmament agreement: and 
would take this measure in conjunction 
with any other countries which are will- 
ing to do so. Within the disarmament 
proposal, there would be a provision for 
the establishment of an international in- 
spection and contro] authority. Within 
this authority a tripartite controlled body 
of USA, USSR and neutral representa- 
tives (majority decision final; no veto) 
would be responsible for planning and 
directing activities designed to test inspec- 
tion and control techniques under operat- 
ing conditions. It would also be respon- 
sible for simulating all possible forms of 
evasion and designing effective counter 
evasion techniques. 


The advantages of such a proposal and 
implementing it are as follows:— 


(1) It would facilitate effective inter- 
national inspection and control by pro- 
viding a means for testing the system 
under operational conditions. The use 
of evasion and counter evasion teams 
would evaluate the system’s usefulness 
and enable a more fool-proof system 
to be developed for the US and Soviet 


first stage disarmament to follow. 
Whatever the feasibility of implement- 
ing an inspection system now, it would 
be very much improved by systematic 
testing in this way. It therefore follows 
that the USA and USSR would be 
faced with a situation that involved 
less risk to themselves; and_ there 
should be a corresponding willingness 
to disarm. 


(2) Demonstration to the Communist 
World of non-aggressive intent, by a 
leading member of the Western Bloc. 


(3) It would tend to force the Soviet 
Union and USA into an agreement, 
because, to refuse to disarm would in- 
volve a terrible loss of face in the 
uncommitted world. 


Prior to submitting proposals—immediately 
would be preferable—the British Govern- 
ment should establish an Arms Control 
and Disarmament Research Institute to 
prepare the way. 


If a massive peace propaganda campaign 
were launched during Britain’s disarm- 
ament it would ensure against collusion 
on the part of the USA and USSR in 
trying to opt out, and it would no doubt 
bring out the latent desire for peace of 
their own populations, and bring pressure 
to bear internally for the continuation 
of disarmament. 


Britain, in order to solve the economic 
problems of disarmament, and _ for 
humanitarian reasons, could embark on 
massive economic aid programmes to the 
undeveloped countries. 


COMPLETELY DISARMED 


After the completion of first stage disarm- 
ament by Britain and the start of the US 
and Soviet disarmament, Britain would 
undertake the second stage, and so on 
until completely disarmed and an inter- 
national police force, and international 
Jaw making authority had been set up. 
With each stage the number of nations 
joining Britain in this process would in- 
crease. All measures to be taken to 
achieve this would have a 2-3 year incu- 
bation period. This would also provide 
valuable information as to the economic 
problems inherent in disarmament and, 


by systematically checking all measures 
in advance, it would nelp to create an 
atmosphere of mutual trust and growing 
confidence between the Soviet Union, 
China, France, and other nations who 
may be reluctant to disarm. 


RIGHT TO OPT OUT 


The main disadvantage of Prototype Dis- 
armament is that the right to opt out 
would have to be written into the agree- 
ment, to make provision for the unlikely 
event of the testing programme proving a 
failure. This provision may be considered, 
however, as a boon in disguise, because 
the reasons for refusing to sign the agree- 
ment would need a lot of padding to 
make any kind of sense to world opinion, 
and the populations of the countries in- 
volved. However, as there is good reason 
to believe that it is technically possible 
to achieve effective inspection and control 
under these conditions, it would seem a 
much more worthwhile objective than 
continuing the present state of affairs. 


Some people would object to this proposal, 
because of a so-called unbalance of power 
that would be created by Britain dis- 
arming prior to the USA and USSR. 
But there is good reason to believe that 
the dismantling of Britain’s highly vul- 
nerable retaliatory system would fit in 
with the future development of the 
Western Defence system. Because fixed 
missile and aircraft bases, Jocated near to 
Soviet territory, are vulnerable to sur- 
prise attack, the future policy will be to 
tely on long-range missiles, fired from 
submarines and hardened missile sites in 
the heart of the USA, many thousands of 
miles from the Soviet points of attack. 
This, it is said, will be done to make the 
weapon system invulnerable and, in so 
doing, reduce the advantages of a surprise 
attack and reduce the risk of accidental 
war. (Distance is critical.) The Americans 
are retracting a number of bases this 
year. By the time it would be practical 
to put first stage disarmament into effect 
(2-3 years), the remainder will be redun- 
dant. 


Critics will, no doubt, go on to point out 
that our contribution to NATO is needed 
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to preserve the status quo in Europe. 
This criticism is not valid, however, be- 
cause the present NATO forces are some- 
what inadequate for their task, and the 
employment of NATO forces would have 
to involve tactical nuclear weapons, with 
the attendant risk of the conflict escalat- 
ing into a nuclear conflagration. The 
enlightened advocates of Asms Contral 
are horrified at this state of affairs be 
cause of risks to our national security. 
After making the assumption that the 
future policy of the West will be based 
on the use of the US Strategic Air Com 
mand for strategic deterrence, and parity 
in conventional weapon power for the 
defence of Europe (this, after all, is the 
policy, based on deterrence that seems 
the least likely to lead to war); the follow- 
ing must be considered before deciding 
that an unbalance would be created:— . 


(1) The Soviet Union may be willing 
to demilitarise part of Eastern and 
Central Europe, simultaneously with 
Britain’s first stage disarmament. 


(2) The USA and USSR, who will 
prepare the testing programme and 
determine disarmament priorities, may 
decide to concentrate on nuclear dis- 
armament first, leaving our conven- 
tional contribution to NATO intact. 


RISKING DISASTER 


Independent, uncontrolled and clandestine 
weapon development by sovereign nation 
states is not a reasonable or viable foun- 
dation on which to build a_ peaceful 
world. Nor is it a realistic political philo- 
sophy to present to the undeveloped and 
uncommitted countries as an alternative 
to Marxist political philosophy. It is also 
significant to note that we know a lot 
more about the principles and practice 
of international organisation and law than 
we do about the intangibles of future 
political and military situations. We can 
solve now—or attempt to—the problems 
that are facing the world, or let them 
remain and risk that they will become 
insoluble and lead to disaster with time. 
Alan Parker is a member of the Scottish 

Committee of 100 and the Executive Com- 

mittee of the Scottish Council for Nuclear 

Disarmament, He is a Socialist and mode- 

rate Scottish Nationalist, He works in a 

light engineering company as a material 

handling and layout planning engineer; aged 

26, he is married, with a year-old child. 
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Crucial referendum in Switzerland 


N March 3! and April 1 the Swiss 

people will have to take a decision, 
which will not only be important in 
itself, but which will have international 
repercussions. They will be voting in 
a referendum asking whether the fol- 
lowing article should be incorporated 
into the federal constitution: 


The manufacture, importing, transport- 
ing, stocking and use of nuclear weapons 
of any kind, and of any integral part of 
them, are forbidden on the territory of 
the Confederation. 


PEOPLE TO DECIDE 


In Switzerland every citizen has the right 
to call for a referendum which seeks to 
include in the constitution some modification 
or new law. If he can collect at least 50,000 
signatures, his proposal must, after the 
federal assembly (the National Council and 
the States’ Council) have acknowledged it 
as valid, be submitted to the people them- 
selves. To be accepted, it must receive a 
popular majority and a majority of cantons 
(13 out of 25). This democratic privilege— 
having the right to call for a constitutional 
referendum—enables ordinary citizens to 
intervene in the political world of the 
Government and the legislators, and to 
force them to take account of popular 
feeling. 


An important committee was therefore 
formed in Berne on May 18, 1958, with the 
Socialist national assemblyman, Giovanoli, 
as President, to set in motion the resolution 
against nuclear weapons. This committee, 
consisting of people from all parts of the 
country, from all political parties except the 
Labour Party, met to oppose the military 
interests seeking to influence public opinion 


to accept the introduction of nuclear 
weapons into the Swiss army in preparation 
for a possible nuclear war. It was necessary 
to show those who believed that such a 
decision would destroy any chance Switzer- 
land might have to make an original con- 
tribution towards world peace that it was 
possible for their view to win. 


In March, 1959, the resolution, sup- 
ported by 73,000 signatures, was deposited 
at the federal chancellery. In October, 1961, 
the federal Council, in its message to the 
federal Assembly, recommended its re- 
jection. The federal Assembly, with the 
exception of national councillors from the 
Labour Party and of some left-wing Social- 
ists, also voted for rejection. Now it will be 
for the people to decide. 


EXPEDIENCY 


In its message the federal Council stated 
that, in principle, it has no wish to acquire 
nuclear weapons. It simply wants to feel 
free to give the Swiss army, if the need 
should arise, the best possible weapons, to 
keep up its fighting strength to the maxi- 
mum, both as a deterrent and to preserve 
the morale of the men. 

The promoters of the referendum replied 
that this kind of expediency took all value 
and meaning out of the desire “in principle” 
not to acquire nuclear weapons and that it 
would.lead inevitably to the introduction of 
nuclear weapons, since the military had 
already decided to gct them. They therefore 
feel justified in seeking a constitutional 
guarantee against a danger which is only 
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too certain to materialise unless an insuper- 
able barrier is put in its path. Rejection of 
nuclear weapons is demanded by the 
morality which cannot be compromised by 
any argument from expediency. It is a 
matter of principle. 


But the position taken by those who 
signed the resolution is backed also by 
sound common sense. It seems to them un- 
deniable that a small country like Switzer- 
land armed with nuclear weapons, even if 
they are confined to tactical purposes, will 
in the event of war attract the attack of a 
major nuclear power right at the start. 
Switzerland without nuclear weapons might 
just have the same chance of staying out- 
side the conflict as it did during the two 
world wars, since it would present little 
danger to anyone else. Armed with nuclear 
weapons, far from deterring an aggressor, 
it would provoke aggression, since no great 
power could allow the continued existence 
of a stock of nuclear weapons which might 
be used against them at some stage. 


STAYING NEUTRAL 


A Swiss army armed with nuclear 
weapons could not remain neutral. It would 
have to join one of the great power blocs, 
that is NATO, first of all to get the neces- 
sary nuclear weapons, then to co-ordinate 
strategy for the future war. Neutralism, at 
least in the military field, is still one of the 
few principles of Swiss politics. Sticking 
to this principle, whatever it may cost, 
enables Switzerland to stay more or less 
faithful to her humanitarian tradition, to 


make herself useful to the world in her 
own way, to preserve, in the event of war, 
some useful contacts for the aftermath of 
war, if only for the sake of refugees, or to 
carry out the work of the Red Cross, 


EXAMPLE OR PRECEDENT ? 


But it is the international implications of 
the vote on March 31 and April 1 which 
should interest our friends abroad, because 
it is important for them too. If we succeed 
in getting a ban on nuclear weapons written 
into the federal constitution, it will be an 
example and give encouragement to all the 
forces in the world fighting to prevent the 
madness of spreading nuclear weapons. If, 
on the other hand, the Swiss people choose 
to leave their government free to decide to 
equip the army with nuclear weapons, we 
shall very quickly see other small and 
medium-sized countries following this prece- 
dent, and arming themselves, in good con- 
science, with nuclear weapons. Thus, in- 
stead of standing against the trend of the 
world towards another war, Switzerland will 
contribute to, indeed accelerate the arms 
race, thereby irrevocably betraying her 
peaceful destiny. 


The responsibility which the Swiss people 
will carry in a few weeks’ time is therefore 
a heavy one. We think it necessary to tell 
our friends about this referendum, not in 
order to get them to interfere in a decision 
which only the Swiss people can take, but 
so that their interest will make the Swiss 
More aware of the responsibility which is 
theirs. 
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PEACE WEWS 


FINAL RALLY 
IN HYDE PARK 


WITH Trafalgar Square closed to 
them, the Aldermaston Marchers 
will hold their Easter Monday rally 
in Hyde Park during the lunch 
break. 

After the rally the march will reform and 
proceed to Westminster, passing up 
Whitehall and dispersing in Horse Guards 
Avenue. 

Latest group to say that they will be 
marching behind a group banner are 
university lecturers, says London Region 
CND. 

Fenner Brockway is to present the petition 
to end tests to the House of Commons 
before the Easter recess. AI! forms must 
be returned by April 10, say the organ- 
isers, the Contemporary Press. Over 
10,000 forms have been distributed 
More are available from 50a, Manor 
Park, London, S.E.15. 

Birmingham University Debating Society, 
by 95 votes to 53, with 28 abstentions, 
“banned the bomb” on Mar. 22. The pro- 
poser, Mr. Julius Silverman, MP (Lab.). 
was opposed by Mr. Anthony Buck, MP 
(Con.). The debate, conducted on the 
assumption that the motion favoured a 
unilateralist policy, lasted for 24 hours. 

“What a place to find this sign” was the 
headline above a reader’s letter in the 
London Evening Standard recently. The 
writer, Mrs. Geiser, of Chicago, Illinois, 
had found an ND sticker in the wash- 
room of the US Embassy in London. 
“ Wherever I go in London I see the ban- 
the-bomb stickers and posters and people 
wearing buttons, , , I’ve certainly got 
the impression that England doesn’t want 
to be America’s ally,” she said. 

N.-E. Leeds and Holborn and St. Pancras 
Labour Parties have passed resolutions of 
protest against the imprisonment of the 
six members of the Committee of 100, as 
has the St. Stephen’s Tenants’ Association 
in Notting Hill. 

“ Nuclear testing: Any future in it?” is the 
slogan on one of two new Quaker peace 
posters opposing tests. The other says: 
“Fall in for faith and friendship. Fall 
out... for nuclear tests.” Six other 
posters have been produced with quota- 
tions under the heading “The Quaker 
Peace Testimony.” 

The Deputy Governor of Belfast Prison is 
to answer questions (in his private capa- 
city) at the All-Ireland conference on 
Capital Punishment at Bangor this week- 
end, Speaking also at the conference will 
be Dr. Owen Sheehy Skeffington, of 
Dublin University, whose father, a paci- 
fist; was executed for his part in the 1916 
rising. 

Volunteers with spades, rakes and axes are 
wanted by CND Constructive Service 
(443 Fulham Road, S.W.10. Tel. FLA 
0778) for work on a children’s play- 
ground in the King's Cross area week- 
ends April 14-15 and 28--29 from 9 a.m. 
to 5 pm. 

Sunday, Apml 15, will be Ian Dixon’s 26th 
birthday. At present serving an 18 month 
sentence for his part in organising the 
Wethersfield demonstration, he has been 
a most active worker in the pacifist and 
anti-nuclear movement. “We are sure 
that his many friends and co-workers will 
wish to join in sending him greetings, 
which he is permitted to receive. Ian is 
in H.M. Prison, Wormwood Scrubs, Du 
Cane Road, London, W.14,” says Sheila 
Deutsch, of the Committee of 100 Wel- 
fare Group. 

The appeal date for the six members of the 
Committee of 100 has been altered to 
Monday, April 2. 
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World-wide protest 


the USA, following the decision to 
resume atmospheric nuclear tests in 
April, the question is being asked: 
will there be any protests at the testing 
site ? 
The tests are expected to take place 
either at Christmas Island or Johnson’s 
Island in the Pacific. 


Christmas Island is about 1,200 miles due 
south of Hawaii; Johnson’s Island 1,000 
miles west south west. Given prevailing 
winds and tide conditions and the time 
available for preparation, neither is access- 
ible from Japan. 


Protest vessels would have to start either 
from the southern coast of California or 
from Hawaii. 


INTERNATIONAL APPEAL 


Volunteers for crew have offered their 
services to the Committee for Non-violent 
Action, the American group which organ- 
ised the voyage of the Golden Rule and the 
San Francisco to Moscow March. 


Last weekend the Committee sent out an 
international appeal for the services of a 
skipper for a protest vessel. 

“A protest by plane from Hawaii also is 
possible,” reports Bradford Lyttle, leader 
of the March to Moscow. 

“This would require a_ single-engine 
plane with a capacity, not including fuel, 
of 600 pounds and a one-way range of 
1,500 miles. A pilot and navigator are 
needed to fly it. 

“A plane protest would be extremely 
hazardous. It could carry fuel sufficient 
only to reach the testing island, and if not 
allowed to fand there its occupants would 
have to parachute in. 

“In either case the plane would prob- 
ably be confiscated. 

“CNVA could not guarantee the return 
of any aircraft or boat loaned to it for the 
project. All who volunteer as crew should 
be prepared to face death or lengthy im- 
prisonment.” 

Meanwhile two survivors of the bomb- 
ing of Hiroshima are on their way to 
Europe, chosen by the people of the city to 
take an appeal for an agreement on a 
nuclear test ban, an end to the arms race, 
and positive action toward peace. 

In Honolulu, Seattle and San Francisco 


Gas mask march 
in Germany 


EMONSTRATORS wearing World 
War II gas masks staged a march 
through Brunswick, Germany, recently 
handing out leaflets appealing for sup- 
port for the Easter Marches. 

They were answering leaflets put out by 
the Ministry of the Interior which suggested 
that a nuclear war would differ little from 
former wars, 

People in the streets were sympathetic 
and many took leaflets readily. 

The Easter Marches, which will be based 
on five centres in Germany, will demand 
that Germany 

1. Gives up the idea of getting nuclear 
weapons; 

2. Refuses to have troops equipped with 
nuclear weapons stationed on her 
territory; and 

3. Agrees to the establishing of an atom- 
free zone in Central Europe, guaran- 
teed by the Great Powers and UN. 


they have been given what was described 
as an unbelievable reception. 


They will arrive in England on Easter 
Sunday and join the Aldermaston March as 
it nears London. 

Barbara Reynolds, wife of Earle Rey- 
nolds, of the “ Phoenix protest vessel, 
who is accompanying the survivors, gave 
Peace News this description of her two com- 
panions: 

Miyoke Matsubara, now 29 years old, 
was thirteer when the bomb was 
dropped. She was one of 50 survivors in 
a class of 350 girls. Badly burned, she 
has had much plastic surgery. Fortun- 
ately, her scars are nat too obvious—and 
she has no scars on her soul. For the 
last eight years she has taught and lived 
in a school for the blind. 


Hirosama Hanabusa was orphaned by 
the bomb at the age of two. He is now 
18 and has been brought up by his 
grandmother. He hopes to study inter- 
national law and work for the United 
Nations. His education has been helped 
by a Rotary Club in New Jersey. Speaks 
English well. 

Public approval of the choice in Hiro- 
shima has been unanimous and the Mayor 
and the Governor of Hiroshima Prefecture 
have both sent parting messages and given 
personal donations to the pilgrimage. 


ssNO MORE VICTIMS» 


The delegates carry with them this 
message, inscribed on a white silk flag, 
from the patients of the A-bomb Hospital 
in Hiroshima: . 

“Though seventeen years have passed--- 

still my friend lying in the next bed has 

died after such terrible suffering from 

A-bomb. And I cannot see her again. 

“Tt is very mortifying that I myself, 

after long struggle, cannot ever stand 

from the bed again. Sometimes I feel 
the coming of death, and my blood 


“WORK FOR PEACE 
NEAR HOME” 


CRECHE has been set up in 
“Streatham, South London, so that 
mothers can leave their children and 
go leafleting with the ‘Women 
Against the Bomb ” campaign. 

Mrs. Judith Cook, of Ding Dong Cot- 
tage, Newmill, Penzance, Cornwall, is to 
launch a “ Voice of Women ” movement in 
London in the spring, following the appear- 
ance of a half-page article in The Guardian 
on March 7 describing her campaigning 
activities. 

She aims to press the Government to set 
up a Peace Research Institute similar to 
that in Canada, described by Michael Free- 
man in Peace News last week. 

“Voice of Women” now has 1,000 mem- 
bers in Britain, based on small groups co- 
ordinated by regional organisers’ in 
Cheshire, Herts, Middlesex, Kent, York, 
Leeds, Manchester, Sheffield, Cambridge, 
Oxford, Chesterfield, Devon, Somerset and 
various areas of London. 

“Women Against the Bomb” are sup- 
plying cards for local display boards asking 
“Mothers anxious about war and nuclear 
weapon testing to contact others wanting to 
influence public opinion for non-violent 
alternatives to war by writing to 85 Swain’s 
Lane, London, N.6.” There is no need to 
travel to mcetings; you can work for peace 
near home, the card states. 


pushes itself out of every part of my 

body. 

“We patients are crying out-——until the 

end of our life: ‘We don't want any 

more victims like us. Don’t spend our 
agony to no purpose.’” 

Public meetings in Britain for the Hiro- 
shima Pilgrims are being arranged in Birm- 
ingham on April 25 and in London on the 
following day. 


ssWIPE OUT MISERY” 


On the other side of the world, in India, 
two Gandhian social workers, E. P. Menon 
and Satish Kumar, are planning a peace 
march from the New Delhi to Moscow and 
Washington, starting at the beginning of 
June. 

Bertrand Russell has told them: “I am 
most encouraged by your inspiring idea. . . 
I am sure that the enormous difficulties of 
this project have not escaped you: in my 
view they would merely make more 
dramatic and meaningful such an action. 
I feel confident we can arrange support and 
publicity for you.” 

Similar sentiments were expressed in a 
message from the Vice-President of India, 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, while Mr. Nehru 
has told Mr. Menon, who is the local head 
of the International Sarvodaya (Welfare of 
All) Centre in Bangalore: “I like your 
idealism and your courage to act up to 
your convictions. At the same time, it is 
not clear to me what effect they produce.” 

The march manifesto says: “ We want to 
tell the people as we pass that it is time for 
the ordinary man to take the matter out of 
the hands of intoxicated politicians, The 
incalculable miseries of the hungry, naked 
and homeless millions all over the world 
can be wiped out for ever if the wealth 
produced is not utilised for massive 
preparation for human slaughter and 
destruction.” 


Inspiration for the project, Mr. Menon 
said last week, comes from “our regular 
reading of Peace News which gives us de- 
tailed information of peace activities. 


“We are convinced,” he said, “ that non- 
violent direct action is the only method 
which the common people can resort to.” 


In Austraha, where 32 prominent citizens 
sent an open letter to every candidate in 
last December's Federal elections, there has 
been a protest march from Sydney to the 
British, French, American and _ Soviet 
Embassies in Canberra; a motorcade from 
Melbourne to the US Air Base at Sale, 
and a crowded meeting in Sydney protest- 
ing at any resumption of nuclear testing. 

In Western Australia the announcement 
that a Polaris radio base may be set up in 
the Exmouth Gulf area has led to the set- 
ting up of a CND group by students and 
others in Perth. 

A Peace News reader in Perth, R. D. 
Leaversuch, says that the greatest danger 
seems to be that local politicians, both 
Liberal and Labour, and public opinion, 
will accept the base because of claims that 
it will provide employment opportunities 
and help develop the north-west area. 


AGAINST ALL TESTS 


In Montreal to-morrow (Saturday) the 
Quebec CND marches from St. Louis 
Square at 1.30 p.m. to the American Con- 
sulate to protest against tests. 

‘*Nous avons protesté contre les essais 
Russes, nous protestons maintenant contre 
les essais Americains,” say leaflets printed 
in French on one side and English on the 
other. 


Welfare Group (Committee of 100) Appeal for Funds 


President: Edith Countess Russell 


The Welfare Group cares for non-violent civil disobedience demonstrators and their dependants 
who are in need or suffer hardship. In addition to emergency help following demonstrations Its 
present commitments amount to about.£40 each month. 


Please send your gifts to: The Joint Treasurers, 1 Wessex Court, 


Wessex Way, London, N.W.11. 
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